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Germs 


develop rapidly in hot weather. Before clos- 
ing your house for the Summer disinfect every 
suspicious spot. Disinfect the rooms you move 
into; the former occupants may have left the 
germs of some disease. 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, 
and economical. Sold in quart bottles 
only, by druggists, high-class grocers and 
house-furnishing dealers. Manufactured by 
Henry B. Platt, Platt St., New York. 














THE BEST 


Exquisite Flavor 
Easy to Make 
Easy to Digest 


Strengthening, Refreshing 
and most Economical in use 


Order it next time—take no other. 








ENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
LE 





% AFTER BATHING 
AVING. 


AND SH 





Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. 

Get MENNEN’S (the original), 2 Zittle 
higher in price, haps, than worthless 
substitutes, but there is a reason for tt. 

Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents 
{Sample free.) 

[ GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Shirt Waists 
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At McCutcheon’s. 


Linen Zephyrs in deep Pink, Blue, 
Helio, Old Rose, and Gray, with white 
corded stripes, and these with damassé¢ 
figures of Fleur de Lis or spot, at 3.50 
to 4.00. 





Scotch Madras in a large variety of 
exclusive patterns of our own importation 
in a full range of colors, 3.00 to 3.50. 


Printed Percale Rayé—A medium 
weight white fabric with raised satin 
stripes or cords, printed with spots and 
other dainty figures, at 3.50. 


Also a very complete line of white waists at 2.50 
and upward. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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The Albany Strike The street-car strike at 

Albany and Troy was 
changed from an armed truce to a pitched 
battle on Tuesday of last week, when 
the company attempted to run its cars 
through the streets of Albany with a non- 
union force. Immediately the streets 
were filled with mobs of strike sympa- 
thizers, whom.the police of the city were 
utterly unable to control. ‘Trolley wires 
were cut in several places, two cars were 
wrecked, and one non-union motorman was 
dangerously injured. The attempt to run 
cars that day was abandoned, but the 
company called upon the National Guard 
for protection, and over two thousand 
troops were promptly furnished. The 
next evening the battle was renewed when 
the attempt was made to take a hundred 
and fifty imported strike-breakers from 
the union station to the company’s stables 
just as the streets were filling up with 
workmen returning home from the shops. 
The hour was most unfortunately chosen, 
and the militia escorting the strike-breakers 
were soon in conflict with surging mobs. 
By the use of sabers on the part of the 
cavalry escort and bayonets on the part 
oi the infantry, the trucks containing the 
imported workmen were brought through 
to the stables, but not until several work- 
men had been injured by the stones thrown. 
Nearly half of the men had abandoned 
the trucks in order to escape from danger. 
The day following the troops seemed to 
have the situation well in hand, and cars 
were run, though “merely as electric 
arsenals, with no patrons;” but at the 
close of the day the tragedy of the week 
took place. While a car, guarded by sol- 
diers, was temporarily blocked by a truck, 
some stones were thrown from the crowd 
gathered about, and the lieutenant in 
command of the soldiers, having been hit 
by one of the stones, gave the order 
to fire. Four shots were fired, and two 
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merchants watching the crowd from the 
steps of a neighboring store fell mortally 
wounded. The military authorities ac- 
quitted the lieutenant of all blame, but the 
troops as well as the citizens were awed by 
the catastrophe. Those laboring to effect 
a settlement redoubled their efforts, and 
after a day of negotiations an agreement 
was reached on Saturday. 


® 


The terms of settle- 
ment are claimed 
by both sides as a victory. From the 
beginning the men claimed that their 
struggle was for the right to organize, 
while the company claimed that its strug- 
gle was for the right to retain non-union 
employees. If these claims were sincere, 
then each side was victorious. The agree- 
ment entered into concedes that the men 
have a right to present grievances through 
committees “representing organized or 
unorganized labor,” and that the com- 
pany has the right to employ either union 
or non-union men, and discharge either 
for cause. The rights of the company, 
however, are more explicitly conceded 
than the rights of the union, for the com- 
pany only stipulates to treat with com- 
mittees “ of its employees” representing the 
union, and does not promise to treat with 
union officials. Nothing is said in the 
agreement about the eight or nine non- 
union men whose discharge the union had 
at first demanded, but it is understood that 
some of these men have been given posi- 
tions as inspectors for the company, and 
that the rest are to join the union. Appar- 
ently none of the men brought on to break 
up the strike are to be retained, but these 
men seem to have been what the unions call 
‘“ professional non-union men,” and, accord- 
ing to the company’s statement, received 
as high as $100 apiece for the extra- 
hazardous service performed in running 
187° 


The Terms of Settlement 
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the first cars. The cost of the strike to 
the company is reasonably reckoned in 
the despatches at $17,400, the cost to the 
strikers at $17,800, and the cost to the 
county for the services of the troops at 
$33,700. In other words, the direct 
money loss to the public, quite apart 
from the resulting inconvenience, danger, 
and death, was almost as great as to the 
company and the men combined. The 
moral of it all would seem clear. The 
public, as the third party to such industrial 
warfare, has a right to prevent it by stipu- 
lating that companies receiving monopoly 
privileges to carry passengers over the 
public streets, and the employees engaged 
in this service, shall be required to sub- 
mit their disputes to arbitration, under 
penalty of forfeiture of charter in the one 
case and forfeiture of the right to future 
employment in the other. 


® 


The great strike of 
machinists = which 
started in several cities a year ago and 
was settled by arbitration has been re- 
inaugurated this year on a scale little 
short of National. Last year, it will be 
recalled, the machinists’ union demanded a 
nine-hour day without decrease of pay. 
By the terms of the arbitration the em- 
ployers’ association offered to the men 
a reduction of hours to nine and a 
half a day after six months, and nine 
a day after one year. The agreement 
did not expressly provide that this reduc- 
tion in hours should take place without 
a reduction of wages, and many of 
the employers now contend that this 
matter should be submitted to arbitrators 
chosen in the manner prescribed last year 
for the settlement of all disputes. The 
union, however, contends that its present 
demand does not modify in any way its 
promises of a year ago, and that the nine- 
hour day must go into effect on the day 
then set, without further negotiations. 
During the year which has intervened be- 
tween last year’s settlement and this year’s 
strike the union has enormously increased 
its power. The agreement of a year ago 
was between a minority of the machinists, 
represented by the union, and a minority 
of the employers, represented by the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. This 
year, apparently, the great majority of 
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machinists in this country, Canada, and 
possibly even Mexico, are either enrolled 
in the union or actively supporting its 
demand for the nine-hour day—which 
carries with it a- provision for a higher 
rate of pay for all overtime and double 
pay for work on Sundays and holidays. 
During the past fortnight so many em- 
ployers have accepted the union’s terms 
that its officials are confident of victory. 
The fact that prices have risen, that trade 
is prospering, that few machinists are out 
of work, and that the building trades have 
generally secured an eight-hour day while 
machinists are still working ten hours, will, 
they think, enable the machinists to stand 
together for the better terms demanded. 


@ 


; ; : The Supreme Court 
Ohio's Anti-Lynching Of Qhio last week 
Law Sustainec z 

handed down a decis- 
ion sustaining the constitutionality of the 
statute of 1896 making counties responsi- 
ble for injuries to person as well as 
property committed by mobs. ‘The act 
was directed against lynching; and when, 
a year later, a negro at Urbana was 
lynched for assaulting the wife of the 
postmaster, his heirs brought suit against 
the county for the damages authorized by 
the statute. The decision of the Supreme 
Court last week, confirming that of the 
lower court, gives the statute immediate 
and complete effect—awarding the heirs 
$5,000 and costs. The decision is of 
National importance, since the establish- 
ment of community responsibility for mob 
violence ofiers the only effective prevent- 
ive of such violence. It is founded also 
in justice, for mobs are able to overthrow 
the authority of the law only when their 
members have some measure of support 
from the community at large. To make 
the community responsible for the dis- 
charge of its duty to preserve the suprem- 
acy of law enlists the interests of every 
taxpayer on the side of law and order, 
and forces public officials to exhaust all 
their powers to put down disorder. A 
law similar to that in Ohio has been 
enacted in South Carolina, but somehow 
has failed of effectiveness. Its enforce- 
ment in Ohio will have a moral effect in 
other States comparable to that exerted 
by the famous Pittsburg decision mulct- 
ing the county $2,000,000 because of the 
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railroad property destroyed during the 
labor riots. Life is certainly as sacred 
as property, and the means found effect- 
ive to protect property against mobs 
should be employed to protect life. 


® 


The whole country has been 
deeply moved by the possi- 
bility of great personal sorrow which has 
hung over President McKinley during the 
past week. His journey in California, so 
brilliant in its background and its acces- 
sories, and evoking so much popular enthu- 
siasm and affection, was arrested at San 
Francisco by the critical illness of Mrs. 
McKinley. Her life was for a time de- 
spaired of, but at this writing there has 
been a marked gain in her condition and 
there is a fair prospect of her recovery. 
The President, meanwhile, has been com- 
pelled to give up many receptions and 
other features of his journey. When his 
immediate anxiety passed away, however, 
he was able to be present at the launch- 
ing at San Francisco of the new battle- 
ship Ohio, which called together a great 
concourse of visitors from many parts of 
the country. The launching gave to Mr. 
McKinley the opportunity of speaking to 
the workingmen and emphasizing the 
extraordinary example of sound workman- 
ship which the Pacific coast had already 
shown in the battleship Oregon. 


® 


The indications at 
this writing are that 
the Cuban Convention will accept the 
propositions made to Cuba by the United 
States in what is known as the Platt 
Amendment to the Army Bill. Two re- 
ports, a majority and a minority, have 
been presented to the Convention by the 
Committee on International Relations, and, 
while it is not safe to forecast the action 
of the Convention on these reports, the 
general opinion appears to be that the 
majority of the Convention is foreshadowed 
by the majority of the Committee. The 
majority report recites the conference of 
the Committee with Secretary Root in the 
following terms : 


Mrs. McKinley 


The Cuban Convention 


Inasmuch as Secretary Root, being author- 
ized by President McKinley, says that the 
Platt law has for its object the guaranteeing 
of the independence of Cuba, and does not 
mean interference with its government or the 


exercise of a protectorate or of sovereignty, 
and also that intervention will only take place 
when independence is endangered by outside 
powers or grave interior disturbances creat- 
ing anarchy, and inasmuch as Secretary Root 
has said that the naval stations will not be 
used for vantage-points of intervention, but 
only to protect Cuba against foreign powers, 
we report as follows : 

It then proposes to embody in the Con- 
stitution of Cuba the first five clauses of 
the Platt amendment, adding to the third 
clause, giving the United States right to 
intervene to protect Cuba from foreign 
invasion or from anarchy, the following 
explanatory clause : 

It being understood that the United States 

have the right to intervene to prevent the 
action of a foreign power or disturbances caus- 
ing a state of anarchy, and that the interven- 
tion shall always be the act of the United 
States, and not of is lated agents. The inter- 
vention shall suppose neither sovereignty nor 
a protectorate, and shall only last sufficiently 
long to establish normal conditions. Said in- 
tervention, it is also understood, shall not have 
the right to interfere in the government, but 
only the right to preserve independence. 
The Committee also recommends the Con- 
vention to agree to leave the question as 
to the Isle of Pines to be settled by future 
treaty, and to sell or lease naval stations 
to the United States, with the under- 
standing that such naval stations are 
established with the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting American waters from foreign 
invasion directed against Cuba or the 
United States. 


® 


The Outlook scarcely 
needs to comment upon 
this action, since almost from the day of 
the passage of the Platt amendment it 
has anticipated the result to which this 
action appears to be conducting. We 
have no question whatever that Secretary 
Root’s interpretation of the Platt amend- 
ment, as it is reported by the majority, 
correctly interprets the understanding of 
the Administration, of Congress, and of 
the people. From the first, the attempt 
to interpret the Platt amendment as a 
contrivance for interfering with or limit- 
ing the sovereignty and the independence 
of the Cuban people appeared to us 
wholly unwarranted. We are glad to see 
that the Cuban people are coming to 
understand the purport of the Platt amend- 
ment as it ought to be understood. A 
“ Tribune” correspondent reports that 
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the Spaniards in Cuba desire annexa- 
tion to the United States, and that they, 
with all other annexationists in Cuba, 
desire the defeat of the Platt amendment, 
-because they believe that if the independ- 
ence of Cuba is not thus guaranteed and 
protected, intervention by the United 
States, followed by annexation, will be- 
come inevitable. Whether this corre- 
spondent’s report is accurate or not, The 
Outlook has no doubt that the acceptance 
of the Platt amendment affords the only 
hope of a stable and secure government 
in Cuba, and it also has no doubt that if 
annexation to the United States should 
ever follow in the future, it ought to result, 
not from intervention by the United 
States, compelled by misgovernment in 
Cuba, but from the sincere and spontane- 
ous desire of the Cubans themselves after 
an experience of guaranteed and protected 
self-government. It now begins to look 
as though we are about reaching at least 
the beginning of the end of that misunder- 
standing which was perhaps natural enough 
between Americans and Cubans, but the 
cause of which, as manifested in certain 
American journals, we have never been 
quite able to comprehend. 


® 


“icrinee J an interview given to a 
peliaat cae correspondent of the New 
York “ Tribune ” at San Francisco, Gen- 
eral Frederick D. Grant confirms the 
reports, long since published, that the 
opposition in this country to the Nation’s 
policy in the Philippines added strength 
to the revolt there against United States 
authority. He says that the friends of 
the United States among the Filipinos 
were afraid to espouse the cause in which 
they believed, so long as there was any 
possibility that the United States might 
withdraw its troops and give up the gov- 
ernment to the insurgents, since “ if they 
stood out against the insurrection they 
would be likely to lose their lives and 
property as soon as we turned our backs.” 
He declares that “from the time that 
Bryan made his first speech of acceptance 
to the week of election, any war on the 
Filipinos was a useless slaughter, ... 
since they would never submit and swear 
allegiance when they knew that we were 
likely to leave the islands and give over 
the friendly natives to destruction. I 
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myself, as well, I think, as all the other 
commanders of districts, gave up trying 
to do anything, and kept the troops as 
quiet as I could.” And this quiet on the 
part of the United States troops was fol- 
lowed by increased activity on the part of 
the insurrectionists. “In the Province 
of Pampanga they killed over a thousand 
people because they would not swear 
allegiance to the insurrection.” This 
activity of the insurrection ceased as soon 
as the results of the Presidential election 
were known. ‘“ When the natives learned 
at last that we were there to stay, the real 
end of insurrection came. The work of 
ending it was comparatively easy.” Every- 
thing has now settled down to a peaceful 
basis. “The insurrection is dead and 
gone. All that we are now doing is going 
around and cleaning up a few ladrones 
and picking up guns.” In _ General 
Grant’s own district not only has the 
insurrection entirely collapsed, but also 
“there is not a robber band in the 
whole district, a condition unknown in 
the history of the Filipino people. We 
have. in every town and district a local 
government under a local civilian governor. 
We are building roads and teaching the 
people.” This confirms previous semi- 
official reports through the press concern- 
ing the work of the Philippine Commis- 
sion. 
® 

General Chaffee O01 Monday of this week 

the American troops began 
preparations for leaving Peking. ‘The 
plan is for them to proceed on Wednesday 
by special train to Tongku, near the mouth 
of the Pei River. Many applications have 
been made to General Chaffee by Chinese 
of all degrees for the retention in China 
of the American troops until the general 
withdrawal of the troops of all the Powers. 
Some of those who are making this request 
think that the withdrawal of the Americans 
will make the others remain longer, and 
some do not desire to see any of the sol- 
diers go, fearing anarchy and an uprising 
against foreigners. A mass-meeting was 
also held to petition General Chaffee that 
the Americans continue their full share 
of municipal management. Our work in 
Peking has been well done. Under trying 
conditions, and especially amid many temp- 
tations, American soldiers under General 
Chaffee have proved themselves humane 
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and prudent guardians of the peace. 
With the approval of the military com- 
mander, the international administration 
at Peking has divided between the British 
and Germans the two sections hitherto 
controlled by our troops. Several Ameri- 
can missionaries live in the section to be 
under German control. Fifty of our 
soldiers are to be retained to guard the 
gate of the Forbidden City. Field-Mar- 
shal von Waldersee has made application 
that this gate be guarded by German 
troops after the departure of the Ameri- 
cans. The Germans declare that to ap- 
point an American guard impugns their 
honesty, and that if America desires to 
do her share of policing the city, she 
should leave behind enough troops for that 
purpose. They maintain that a few men 
belonging to the Legation guards should 
not be allowed to control the Gate, which 
will be within the German quarters. 


® 


Mr. Carnegie has 
done many gener- 
ous things for the country of his adoption 
and of his opportunity, but he has evi- 
denced his love for his mother country by 
perhaps the greatest gift to education from 
an individual in the history of the world. 
He has given ten million dollars to estab- 
lish free education in the four Scotch 
universities—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St. Andrews—stipulating, it 
is reported by cable, that the beneficiaries 
shall be “Scottish fellow-countrymen.” 
The fund is to be placed in the hands of 
trustees. It is understood that the gift is 
made after consultation with many emi- 
nent Scotchmen in educational and other 
fields. After thorough study of the whole 
matter, Mr. Carnegie is of the opinion 
that the income from his gift will be 
sufficient to provide free university edu- 
cation for every boy and girl in Scotland 
capable of passing the entrance examina- 
tions. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Latest Gift 


& 


, Last week the Brit- 
British Army Reform sh Army Reform Bill 
passed its first reading in the House of 
Commons by the large majority of 142. 
The measure is the work of Mr. Brodrick, 
the new War Secretary. According to 
his plan the army is to be divided into 
six corps, depending upon the Secretary’s 





ability to secure and maintain the supply 
of nearly seven hundred thousand regu- 
lars, militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. 
This scheme may succeed if recruits con- 
tinue to come forward as at present, 
attracted by special pay (five shillings a 
day) for special service in South Africa. 
One shilling a day, however, and no 
“fun ”—i. e., no fighting—may not in 
future tempt many from the general labor 
market. The division into six corps 
shows an intention on Mr. Brodrick’s part 
to imitate Continental methods of the 
organization of separate army corps in dis- 
tricts, with annual maneuvers. The ques- 
tion arises, Will this plan work without 
conscription? Whatever his own opinion, 
Mr. Brodrick does not dare to propose 
conscription ; instead he attempts to reach 
a similar result by a systematic use of the 
reserves, both militia and volunteers, in 
connection with the six army corps. It 
is to be noted, notwithstanding, that the 
trend of military opinion in England is’ 
now in the direction of universal military 
service. An increase of British armed 
strength is necessary, not only in the light 
of the Boer campaign, but also in that 
of the recent Anglo-German alliance ; 
indeed, Mr. Balfour contends that an 
increased military burden is thrown upon 
Great Britain by responsibilities following 
a general movement in the world’s history 
apart from the defense of the colonies 
and dependencies, for with new treaty 
obligations Great Britain’s allies would 
naturally expect assistance. Peace, ac- 
cording to Mr. Balfour, will never be 
secured in the British Empire unless it 
secures the respect of those Powers which 
are its friends and in some respects its 
rivals, but which might in certain circum- 
stances become its enemies. 


® 


Traffic of the Sudan CONSul-General Guen- 

ther reports specially 
large imports into the Sudan. Chief 
among those imports are linen fabrics. 
They come mostly from Austria, as does 
also sugar, which is shipped in powdered 
form in water-tight sacks. On the other 
hand, the cotton goods imported are mostly 
of English manufacture. It seems that 
perfumeries form an important import; 
one caravan contained over four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of perfumeries. Tea 
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is also in much demand. Nails, chains, 
locks, iron and brass wire, and copper 
bars are generally of German origin. 
While Sudanese exports have long been 
known to be gold-dust, ostrich feathers, 
gums, and hides, Mr. Guenther’s is, we 
believe, the first reliably detailed report 
concerning the imports of a vast and 
hitherto little-known country, which 
stretches from the Egyptian frontier south- 
ward fourteen hundred miles to Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and contains ten million 
people. Part of its commerce will now 
be made easier by the railway which has 
just been opened from Assuan, the south- 
ernmost town in Egypt proper, to Khar- 
tim, the capital of the Sudan. This 
railway emphasizes the change which has 
taken place throughout northeastern 
Africa since the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. Egypt then practically ceased to be 
Egypt, so far as native control was con- 
cerned. British occupation ushered in 
British control. The wonderfully intelli- 
gent effort to rehabilitate Egypt has been 
crowned with as _ brilliant a success. 
Until 1898 these efforts could not be 
extended south of Egypt, on account of 
the stubborn and continual revolts of the 
Sudanese Mahdi and his successor, the 
Khalifa, who held the country under a 
miserable tyranny until Lord Kitchener 
struck down Mahdism once for all. We 
believe that England’s success in Egypt 
will be repeated in the Sudan. Already 
it is evident that the conquest has not been 
one of arms alone; the agencies of com- 
merce and transportation have also been 
and are becoming daily greater factors 
in the gain for civilization. Lastly, educa- 
tion asserts its sway, and impressively too. 
The establishment of Gordon College at 
Khartim is not only a noble memorial to 
a noble man, but its foundation reflects a 
rare philosophic and religious breadth. 


® 


At the recent meeting 
ee ee, in New York City of the 
Council of the Archzological Institute of 
America some valuable publications were 
announced as forthcoming. The Codex 
Venetus Marcianus of Aristophanes, the 
great comic poet of Greece, contemporary 
with Socrates, is soon to be published in 
facsimile by the Institute, jointly with 
the Hellenic Society of England. An 
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‘account of the excavations made at the 


Herzum, or temple of Heré, situated be- 
tween Argos and Mycenz, a renowned 
sanctuary of the Queen of the Olympian 
deities, will be published by the Institute 
jointly with the American School at 
Athens. ‘The discoveries made at Assos, 
in Asia Minor, by the first expedition 
organized by the Institute, are also to be 
published in folio with illustrative plates. 
Affiliated with the Institute is the Ameri- 
can School for Oriental Study and Re- 
search in Palestine, as well as the schools 
at Athens and Rome. Its report disclosed 
a condition of pressing need of additions 
to its present narrow financial basis, too 
narrow for its opportunities. Professor 
H. G. Mitchell, of Boston University, its 


‘Director next year at Jerusalem, takes the 


place of Professor C. C. Torrey, who 
returns to Yale. He will be glad to cor- 
respond with any who desire to join the 
school. Tuition is gratuitous, and the 
expenses, including passage out and back, 
need not exceed five hundred dollars. 
The fellowship for next year, which yields 
that sum, has been won by Mr. Martin A. 
Meyer, a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati. <A fund for additional fellow- 
ships, as well as for effective equipment 
and operations, ought soon to be raised. 
The Rev. James B. Nies, Ph.D., is now 
engaged in soliciting subscriptions. It is 
hoped to raise $200,000, the income of 
which is to be devoted to excavations. 
Twenty-one of our universities, colleges, 
and seminaries are now annual contribu- 
tors to the Palestine School. 


® 


It is hardly necessary 
to poinc out the great 
importance of exploration in Palestine, 
and its direct relation both to religious 
education and to a knowledge of the 
historical and geographical background 
of Christianity. Although Palestine is 
one of the centers of human interest, by 
reason of the immense place which it holds 
in history, it has been less worked by the 
excavator than almost any other country 
in the world. There is every reason to 
believe that in the great artificial mounds, 
of which there are hundreds in the coun- 
try, there are to be found remains of the 
highest archeological and historical inter- 
est—tremains which, if brought to life, will 
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add appreciably, not only to our knowl- 
edge of the Bible, but of the vital history 
of the various races which have from time 
to time occupied this central ground 
between East and West. Dr. Nies reports 
that the destruction of ancient remains of 
every kind is going on as it went on in 
Rome and in Greece centuries ago, before 
the value of historical material was under- 
stood. Ancient buildings are used as 
stone-quarries, temples are despoiled of 
curios of every kind, and one of the most 
interesting buildings has lately been torn 
down to furnish stone for a railway. At 
Jarash, for instance, two almost perfect 
Roman theaters, several temples, a forum 
surrounded by columns, and a triumphal 
arch are now being rapidly destroyed. The 
proposed fund of two hundred thousand 
dollars would discharge a very small 
part of our indebtedness to the ancient 
Jew, and would be a very small contri- 
bution to the possible enrichment of 
knowledge which is likely to come through 
a thorough archeological examination of 
Palestine. Mr. Alexander Orr, of New 
York City, is the treasurer of the fund, and 
among the men who are interested in the 
enterprise are Presidents Low, Hadley, 
Faunce, Bishop Littlejohn, the Rev. Drs. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Lyman Abbott, 
Greer, Rainsford, Hillis, and Dix, together 
with Messrs. Abram S. Hewitt and Oscar 
S. Straus. 

® 

Contrary to its usual 
method, the National 
Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, which closed its 
sessions in Washington last week, passed 
two resolutions other than those of thanks. 
That is not only a sign that this great 
Conference is flexible, but it is an even 
stronger indication that there is crying 
need of the reforms to which it thus ad- 
dresses itself. The first was with refer- 
ence to thecollection of statistics concern- 
ing charity and correction in this country. 
The ultimate object is a National Bureau 
of Charity and Correction which shall 
correspond to the bureaus of labor and 
education, for the gathering together of 
reliable information and the distribution 
of the facts and figures thus obtained. 
Only those who try to collect such facts 
individually can realize what it means to 
have to apply to different authorities in 
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some forty-five States and Territories for 
material which should be garnered in a 
central granary in Washington. ‘This has 
long been a project of the charity workers 
of the country, but heretofore there has 
seemed to be no room to slip in the thin 
edge of an entering wedge. It came this 
year in the offer of the Superintendent of 
the Census to make the collection of this 
information through a branch of his office. 
If this can be done, and by special provis- 
ion be made permanent work, there is no 
reason why in time it should not expand 
into a most useful and valuable part 
of the service in Washington. At present 
there are not only no reliable statis- 
tics, but there are wo statistics of the 
kind desired. With a central Federal 
bureau, every State and Territory would 
have its own bureau of information as to 
its institutions of charity and correction, 
which could not fail to be of aid to those 
engaged in the work connected with them. 
The other resolution passed by the Con- 
ference was an expression of the earnest 
hope that the new United States prison 
soon to be opened near Atlanta will be 
organized on reformatory principles, with 
warden and officers appointed solely with 
reference to fitness and character. This 
was passed unanimously by the whole 
Conference, not merely by the section on 
the treatment of the criminal. This sec- 
tion heard an admirable report by Mr. 
Charlton T. Lewis on the way in which 
the State ought to deal with crime. 
Among others who spoke at this section 
was Colonel MacHardie, Chairman of the 
Prison Commission of Scotland, who im- 
parted some interesting facts about the 
advantage of a system quite divorced from 
political influence and under one _ head, 
uniform throughout the Kingdom—such a 
system as sooner or later must be adopted 
by each of our States if they are to reach 
the highest efficiency in prison work, 


& 


The Conference this year was 
marked by the attendance of a 
larger number of representatives from 
other countries than ever before. Not 
only was Scotland represented, but Can- 
ada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Japan, 
while the Chinese Minister, on the closing 
evening, made a delightful address on 
the Golden Rule, Those who are still 
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laboring under the delusion that charity 
organization means perfunctory and ma- 
chine-like benevolence, without the divine 
touch of personality, might have been 
undeceived had. they attended the four 
sessions of the Conference devoted to the 
care of needy families in their homes, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Zilpha 
D. Smith. The terms charity organ- 
ization and associated charities were 
used incidentally, but the spirit of the 
work was so infinitely superior to the 
letter that the old terms were hardly 
needed. There has rarely been a better 
illustration of the endeavors of friendly 
visitors than in one of these section 
meetings, where men and women from 
half a dozen cities told in simple terms 
their every-day experiences among the 
poor. It was like a chapter out of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield ’”’—the humor, the 
pathos, the unvarnished stories of success 
or failure, The tale of each was common- 
place, homely in detail and unexciting in 
event, but to the initiated it was most 
helpful, as revealing the fact that all over 
the country in our great cities are these 
men and women who are bridging the 
differences between themselves and their 
less fortunate fellows with genuine and 
lasting friendship, which shows its true 
value by blessing him who gives as well 
as him who shares in this friendly relation. 


@ 


The joint session 

the American 
Congress of Tuberculosis and the Medico- 
Legal Society, which was held in New 
York City last week, brought out many 
interesting facts with regard to the results 
of investigation concerning the disease of 
consumption in its various forms, and 
developed a number of important sugges- 
tions. The general opinion among experts 
seems to be that the different States 
should establish sanitariums, and that every 
endeavor should be made to deal with 
tuberculosis in all its forms in its earliest 
stages, when the possibilities of cure are 
far greater than in the later stages. The 
ravages of the disease are so great that 
there is not only justification but neces- 
sity for action on the part of the State; 
and sufficient data have now been collected 
to make it possible for the State to act 
wisely and effectively. In this State alone 
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more than fourteen thousand persons die 
annually from pulmonary troubles, and, as 
a rule, these victims receive hospital treat- 
ment or public aid too late to be of any 
real service. So entirely is recovery from 
consumption dependent on conditions 
that the development of lung trouble on 
the part of a person without means is 
practically a premonition of death. It is 
absolutely essential that aid should be 
given in order to secure change of climate, 
the right sort of air, nourishing food, and 
freedom from -work for a-time. These 
conditions have been met by various 
private or semi-public sanitariums ; but in 
order to check, and if possible to eradicate, 
this extremely fatal disease, concerted 
action on the part of the States will be 
necessary. 


& 


The first annual meeting of the 
Association for the Study of 
Epilepsy (the Hon. William Pryor Letch- 
worth, President) held its first annual 
meeting in Washington last week, with 
papers and reports on the subject from 
many States and foreign countries. 
Among the facts mentioned was one new 
to most of those present, that for more than 
a hundred and fifty years the marriage of 
epileptics has been forbidden in Sweden. 
This naturally leads the statistician to 
ask what the result has been, but he 
is doomed to disappointment, for there 
are no figures to tell him. It is hoped 
that the recent census of Sweden will 
reveal the desired information. If it 
can be proved that the prohibition of 
such marriages has lessened the per 
cent. of epileptics, as is believed, it will 
be a great spur to such States as are now 
considering legislation with reference to 
marriage. There seems to be no hesita- 
tion on the part of any one to say that 
the marriage of the feeble-minded should 
be forbidden, but there is still some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exact limits of 
epilepsy which demand such legislation. 


® 


The inauguration of Miss 
Mary Woolley as President 
of Mount Holyoke College 
on May 15 was a notable event in the 
history of that institution. The campus, 
looking its best on a perfect spring day, 
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afforded a background for the long line 
of white-gowned undergraduates who 
formed the escort for the main procession 
of faculty and academic guests, whose 
somber gowns were relieved by many 
brilliant hoods. The line of march was 
through one of the most beautiful parts 
of the campus, passing the laurel-crowned 
monument to Mary Lyon, who, sixty-four 
years ago, laid the foundations of the 
College. As Dr. Judson Smith said in 
the opening address, the occasion marked 
no radical change in the principles and 
aims of the College, but rather a natural 
development, a new pledge to the fulfill- 
ment of the ideals of the founder. Four 
notable addresses were given by visiting 
college Presidents—Miss Hazard, of 
Wellesley, Dr. Taylor, of Vassar, Dr. 
Harris, of Amherst, and Dr. Faunce, of 
Brown. Thechief interest of the afternoon 
centered in President Woolley’s inaugural, 
which was a thoughtful and inspiring 
address. She said in part: “The old 
question of the propriety of college edu- 
cation for women is no longer a debatable 
one. New questions have taken its place, 
two of which I shall ask you to consider 
with me this afternoon: First, What is the 
outlook for the college woman? Secondly, 
What can the college do to prepare her 
for her work? The raison ad’étre of a 
college education is preparation for life, 
which is only another way of saying prep- 
aration for service in its broadest sense.” 
President Woolley then spoke of the vari- 
ous fields now open to women in edu- 
cational lines, especially in elementary 
work, in social lines, in invention, and in 
scholarship. ‘The part of the college was 
said to be to give the skill that comes 
from discipline and training and the 
power of meeting and overcoming circum- 
stances, to adjust the perspective and 
enlarge the horizon, and to emphasize the 
more distinctively feminine characteristics 
of insight and sensitiveness. A strong 
plea for the ideal in education was made. 
In conclusion President Woolley said: 
“The day has gone when men had occa- 
sion to fear that the higher education 
would lead to agnosticism and atheism. 
The student world is alive to Christ and 
his teaching as never before. Education 
in its highest sense is something more 
than intellectual discipline, something 
more than culture; it is the building of a 
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house upon a fock, and that rock is 
Christ.” The college must stand, not 
only for sound learning, but for culture ; 
and there was one sentence in Miss 
Woolley’s address which will be welcomed 
by many who have lamented the lack of 
attention in a good many colleges to 
those finer graces and ancient amenities 
which are not simply embellishments, but 
the fruits of a real culture: 

I have a fancy for the old word “ gentle- 
woman.” It carries with it a suggestion of 
the courtliness which springs from a royal 
heart, of courtesy which is based on unselfish- 
ness and consideration of others. A synonym 
for “college woman” should be “gentle- 
woman ;” the sacrifice of gracious woman- 
hood is too high a price to pay for knowledge 
—a price which is not asked. Rather, educa- 
tion should bring out the best in speech and 
in manners as well as in thought. 


® 


The Rev. Herbert A. Jump, 
pastor of the Congregational 
church of Hamilton, N. Y., has added 
another innovation to the many innova- 
tions of institutional church life, and one 
which might well be introduced into other 
country parishes. During April and May 
a series of familiar talks by kindergart- 
ners and psychologists on “ The Training 
of a Child,” open to all interested in chil- 
dren, have been held in the church building. 
Among the topics have been “ The Rela- 
tion of the Home to the Child,” “ Forma- 
tion of Habits,” “Sabbath Occupations,” 
and the course concluded with an address 
by Dr. Clark, of the Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, on “The Relation of the Home 
to the Nation.” While in some quarters 
“child study,” like “nature study,” may 
seem artificial and overdone, every-day 
observation shows many infringements on 
the rights of children as individuals which 
would be avoided if the care and affection 
of those around them were supplemented 
by a little thought and study along the 
lines of modern methods of training. Mr. 
Patterson Du Bois, author of “ The Point 
of Contact in Teaching,” tells in the 
“Sunday-School Times ” of some of his 
talks with the mothers of the children in 
a free kindergarten. One of them told of 
her little daughter who was sometimes 
obstinate and “pouty” and had to be 
“strapped.” When questioned as to 
whether the “ strapping” had caused any 
improvement, she could not recall that it 
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ever had; and accepted as an entirely new 
idea the suggestion that it might be well 
to discover. what led to such moods in the 
child, and how they could best be dispelled. 
Nothing could better illustrate the old 
and fast-disappearing notion that a child 
is a creature to be fed and clothed, to 
be “‘seen and not heard,” and entirely 
subject to the will of its elders, than the 
fact that when Mr. Du Bois questioned 
the women as to what good traits they 
noticed in their children, no one could 
think of any, except that the little girl 
who required “strapping” always stood 
up for her mother if anything were said 
against her. A suggestion to look for the 
good points was readily received. Such 
meetings have long been held in connec- 
tion with kindergartens, and their useful- 
ness has shown the field for the wider 
scope of such a course as that at Hamil- 
ton, where the addresses of the specialists 
were followed by open discussion, and 
practical problems were considered in the 
light of the latest scientific thought, to 
-which a full report in the local paper gave 
wider circulation. 


® 


Few of the younger 
men in the ministry 
have made so deep an impression or won 
so large a circle of friends as the Rev. 
Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, who died in a 
hospital in Naples on Saturday of last 
week, The brief announcement of Dr. 
Babcock’s death came with startling sud- 
denness, and brought a sense of personal 
bereavement to all who knew him person- 
ally and to the larger number who under- 
stood what strength he brought to his 
profession, what a power he was with 
young men, to what a remarkable extent 
he had already drawn out the affection of 
the congregation of the Brick Church, 
and what great hopes were built upon 
him. Dr. Babcock was a member of a 
party which left New York late in Feb- 
ruary for travel in Egypt and Palestine. 
After visiting Cairo and the valley of the 
Nile, the party camped on the Mount of 
Olives, and spent a month in traveling 
through Palestine, visiting all the prin- 
cipal points of interest, and going as far 
north as Damascus and Ba’albek; late in 
April Constantinople, Greece, and south- 
ern Italy were visited. The party reached 
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Naples on Thursday of last week. Dr. 
Babcock was stricken with Mediterranean 
fever of a very acute type, melancholia 
developed, and under its influence the 
patient, while in the hospital, took his own 
life. How the opportunity for so doing 
could have been afforded by the hospital 
authorities to a patient evidently tempo- 
rarily deranged is as yet wholly unex- 
plained. For several years past Dr. Bab- 
cock has been so prominently before the 
public that his history is well known. 
He was forty-three years of age, was 
graduated from the Syracuse University, 
studied theology in the Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Niagara in July, 1882. He 
became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lockport, and was thence 
called to the Brown Memorial Church of 
Baltimore, where he at once won the 
hearts of his congregation and established 
his reputation asa preacher. He received 
many invitations from very important 
churches in his own denomination, but 
declined them all until he was finally con- 
vinced that duty called him to the pulpit of 
the Brick Church in this city, from which 
Dr. van Dyke had recently retired to accept 
a professorship at Princeton. Dr. Bab- 
cock was a man of singularly harmonious 
character, temperament, and mind. His 
personality was winning and at the same 
time authoritative. He was a clear 
thinker ; a fearless preacher; direct and 
individual without dogmatism, and with 
the same power of interesting and im- 
pressing young men which Dr. van Dyke 
possessed in sorare a measure, and which 
has made the Brick Church for a number 
of years past in a peculiar sense the 
church of the cultivated young men of 
New York. Among the most promising 
preachers of his time Dr. Babcock held a 
foremost place. His death throws many 
hopes into shadow, but the memory of his 
life will remain an inspiration in his own 
church and in the Church at large. 


® 


The two principal 
features at the an- 
nual Commencement 
of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City last week were, first, the ad- 
dress before the Alumni Association, and, 
second, the address to the graduating 
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class. The first was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus H. Strong, President 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
who said: ‘“ There has been an evolution 
of doctrine, just as there has been an 
evolution of the drama and just as there 
has been an evolution of nature. As evo- 
lution in nature is still going on, so is the 
evolution of Scripture. Asa book, the Bible 
is complete; but the meaning to us of the 
truth of the Bible is constantly changing, 
just as the meaning of nature, under sci- 
entific scrutiny, is constantly changing.” 
Dr. Strong called attention to the fact 
that the Bible is not free from error; con- 
sequently men of all ages have regarded 
it as their right to criticise the Scriptures. 
Ezekiel did so when he said, “ God gave his 
people statutes that were not good.” As 
Dr. Strong pointed out, Christ criticised the 
Old Testament laws concerning divorce 
and ceremonial purity, yet he did not 
think that by doing so he was destroying 
the Scriptures. The speaker claimed that 
the right to judge the Scriptures belongs 
to every member of the Church. “ The 
fact that each individual may interpret 
the Bible for himself does not make indi- 
vidual conviction supreme, because, while 
using reason, we make Christ the supreme 
and infallible authority in religion.” 


@ 


The address to the 

Dr. Cuthbert Hall on rraduati lass w 
Authority in Preaching grac Mating Class W as 
delivered by Presi- 
dent Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union 
Seminary, and was of much interest and 
significance. His theme was “ The Basis 
of Authority in Preaching.” Three things 
combine to promote in the preacher a sense 
of his own authority which are not of a relig- 
ious nature: (1) a certain social distinc- 
tion which usually attaches to a clergy- 
man ; (2) the distinction which comes from 
superior scholarship; (3) canonical au- 
thority—the voice of the official rather 
than of the man, the ecclesiastic rather 
than the religious man. For the claim to 
authority on each of these three grounds 
there is some real basis; but the funda- 

mental basis is deeper. Says Dr. Hall: 
Two conceptions of the religious basis of 
authority in preaching now engage the atten- 
tion of earnest men and reflect the tendencies 
of contemporary thought. The one develops 
out of forces that historically have controlled 
the Church of the past; it affirms an objective 
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basis of authority, namely, the content of Holy 
Scripture regarded as Divine Revelation. 
The other, born of the later philosophical and 
critical movements, represents forces that per- 
vade modern thinking; it affirms a subjective 
basis of authority, namely, the content of the 
ethical consciousness and Christian experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Hall undertakes to show that these 
are concurrent, not antagonistic, that the 
latter includes the former; and he thus 
arrives, though by an independent road, at 
the same conclusion which Dr. Strong also 
reached. Dr. Hall declared the basis of 
authority in preaching to be first objective, 
the “Thus saith the Lord.” Clerical 
authority, however, was developed to such 
an extent that the Church undertook to 
certify the Bible by act of Council. It 
is not surprising, as the speaker also 
thinks, that, with Protestant reaction, a 
tendency has been manifested towards 
radicalism. ‘There are those, Dr. Hall 
says, who mistrust the subjective basis, 
but if it were not for the light that comes 
from the witness of the spirit, the churches 
would have been emptied. ‘The modern 
appreciation of personality, which began 
with Wordsworth, has been followed by 
the growth of the critical movement. 
This movement has pursued an unavoid- 
able task, and those who have insisted 
upon the inerrant letter have misunder- 
stood the movement as challenging the 
integrity of revelation. In short, both the 
subjective and objective bases are essen- 
tial to establish authority in preaching. 

& 


The one hun- 
dred and thir- 
teenth meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly began last week at Philadelphia. 
The first days were devoted to general 
interests. The Assembly opened, as last 
year, with the encouraging announce- 
ment that its missionary treasuries are 
out of debt. The gifts of the Church to 
various objects are reported as over fif- 
teen millions in all. For the Twentieth 
Century Fund, to be applied to different 
branches of church work, the reported 
offerings up to date are slightly above 
three and a half millions. In this aggre- 
zate, however, but little more than one- 
eighth of the whole number of churches 
is yet represented. Following the open- 
ing sermon by the retiring Moderator, the 
Rev. Dr. Dickey, the Rev. Henry C, 
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Minton, D.D., was chosen Moderator on the 
first ballot. Dr. Minton has been Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the San Fran- 
cisco Seminary for eleven years, where he 
has been content with a comparatively 
small salary, declining tempting offers from 
Eastern fields. He received 337 votes, 
and his competitor, the Rev. Dr. G. T. 
Purves, Dr. John Hall’s successor in the 
Fifth Avenue Church, New York, received 
276. The result, somewhat unexpected, 
was carried by the earnestness of the men 
from the Far West, who pleaded for the 
moderatorship as helpful to the church 
interests there. The Moderator has had 
till now the appointment of the stand- 
ing committees, but last year it was 
ordered that these should in future be 
elected by the Assembly. The change 
was carried by a rather small majority 
(257 to 229), and an effort was now made 
to annul it without a trial. A short but 
animated debate ended in tabling the 
proposition, so that the so-called “ Peoria 
plan” will have a fair trial. ‘The report 
of the special committee on revision of 
the doctrinal standards now awaits dis- 
cussion. It shows that 63 presbyteries 
favor some revision, 68 presbyteries pre- 
fer some form of supplementary statement 
of belief, 50 pronounce for dismissal of 
the subject, and 29 have made no reply 
to the committee’s inquiries. Since a 
plurality of the presbyteries desire some 
change, the committee unanimously rec- 
ommend the appointment of a committee 
for the purpose, instructed to prepare 
amendments of the Confession in speci- 
fied points. A majority of the committee 
recommend, and a minority oppose, the 
further instruction of this committee to 
prepare a brief summary of the reformed 
faith. 


Delegates from every 
State and Territory 
of the Union attend- 
ed the “diamond jubilee” in Boston, by 
which the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, May 14-16. The title of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s historical work, “‘ The 
Winning of the West,” is a fit title for a 
large part of the annals of this patriotic 
society, many of whose sometime nurselings 
are now strong churches in great cities, and 
to it many Christian schools and colleges 
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in positions of strategic importance owe 
their establishment. Over one thousand 
of the 1,886 missionaries now in its service 
are distributed through the Western States 
and Territories, as far as the Arctic Circle. 
It has made a beginning in Cuba with 
four, who report that the democratic polity 
of the Congregational form seems specially 
attractive to the people, who have given 
it the name of “the liberty religion.” 
The burdensome debt of the Society, 
which was reported last year as $108,000, 
has been greatly reduced. The receipts 
for the year, including those of the auxil- 
iary societies, were $538,986. Proceed- 
ings were initiated for a closer organic 


-union of the Society with its auxiliaries, 


and this union promises increased effi- 
ciency. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached the 
anniversary sermon, based upon the first 
sentences of the Lord’s Prayer, setting 
forth the conception of the kingdom of 
God as one to be established on the earth, 
and indicating our duty of working to 
bring it about in our time and country. 
The following days were devoted to his- 
torical and commemorative addresses, 
with salutations from sister societies and 
co-operating denominations. The good 
things that were said beyond power to 
report may be inferred from a recent 
experience. The most brilliant speech 
recently made at a Yale alumni dinner 
was by a Western man on the subject 
“ What Yale has done for the West.” 
He sought material for its preparation, 
and was referred to the January number 
of the “Home Missionary,” where he 
found a mine. There has been no anni- 
versary of the Society at which the tide of 
interest and enthusiasm has risen higher 
in the blending of religious and patriotic 
feeling. Major-General O. O. Howard, 
desiring to retire after a long period of 
service, has been succeeded in the presi- 
dency of the Society by the Rev. Dr. Hillis, 
of Brooklyn. 

® 

The Rev. Alfred. W. 
Wishart, minister of 
the Central Baptist Church in Trenton, 
N. J., in assuming the editorial control of 
the Trenton “ Times ” is not to be under- 
stood as repeating the experiment of the 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon in the ‘Topeka 
“ Capital.” Mr. Wishart has said nothing 
in his inaugural article of May 12 which 
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could be deemed invidious towards journal- 
ism of the better sort, nothing which any 
public-spirited, high-minded editor might 
not appropriately say. Mr. Wishart has 
been an effective promoter, both in his 
pulpit and in his activity as a citizen, of 
social reforms and political morality. A 
determined foe to all official connivance 
at gambling, prize-fighting, and illegal 
liquor-selling, he has made himself re- 
spected by good men and feared by bad. 
Without retiring from the pulpit, he now 
becomes a daily spokesman for all public 
interests through the journal in which, 
with the rights of a joint proprietor, he 
has a guarantee of the same freedom to 
speak as he thinks which he has used as 
a preacher. In this undertaking he has, 
as we understand, the sympathy and 
approval of the church, to which his best 
service isdue. He intimates no need of a 
reform in journalism, and no intention to set 
a good example to the editorial fraternity. 
But his reputation warrants the expectation 
that a high example will be set in intelli- 
gent devotion to vital public interests. 


® 


The study of American 
industrial methods has 
attracted numerous vis- 
itors from Great Britain, and now distin- 
guished delegates come to study the im- 
portant religious movement which has 
been taking form in the incipient Fed- 
eration of Churches. The Rev. J. M. 
Gwynne Owen and the Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der Mackennal, who have been promi- 
nently identified with the movement for 
the closer union of the Free Churches of 
Great Britain, are now in this country 
upon that mission. They come to examine 
and report concerning the aims, methods, 
and ideals of the Federation work here, 
and to exchange views with its leaders as 
to the practicability of the international 
concert and co-operation which its British 
leaders have projected. The interna- 
tional organization which has already 
been accomplished in the Student Volun- 
teer Movement is the logical issue for 
Church Federation also. The British 
churches have thus far inspired federation 
work in this country, but, if we mistake 
not, their American imitators have im- 
proved upon them in making it of a more 
catholic and inclusive type. 


International Church 
Federation 





Governor La _ Follette’s 
Ringing Message 


Wisconsin is this year the center of the 
most important political conflict now 
being waged over State issues. After a 
contest of four years within the dominant 
party, the State at last has as Governor 
the leader of the forces that demanded the 
overthrow of ring rule and monopoly rule. 
The programme of these forces was clearly 
defined. Monopoly rule was to be de- 
stroyed by restoring the principle of equal 
taxation for corporate and individual prop- 
erty, thus at the same time relieving the 
mass of the people from their excessive 
burdens and taking away from the monop- 
olies the motive for their heavy expendi- 
tures to corrupt political life. Ring rule 
was to be destroyed by giving directly to 
the people the right. to choose their party 
candidates, who for years have been 
named by the rings. In the platform 
upon which Governor La Follette was 
nominated “both of these reforms were 
pledged in the most explicit language 
possible ; yet last week we had to chroni- 
cle the Legislature’s repudiation of the 
pledge to equalize taxation, and this week 
we must record its repudiation of the 
pledge to establish the popular nomination 
of party candidates. 

Fortunately for Wisconsin, both of these 
failures of the Legislature have been 
chronicled for the people of that State in 
two veto messages which excel in intel- 
lectual vigor and moral earnestness any 
executive messages we have read in recent 
years. ‘The taxation message was briefly 
reviewed in our columns of last week. 

The direct primary bill which finally 
passed both branches of the Legislature, 
and which the Governor has returned with 
his disapproval, limited the direct pri- 
mary to the choice of county officials, 
and made its employment even here per- 
missive and not mandatory. The Gov- 
ernor, in vetoing this mockery of the party’s 
pledge “ that all candidates for State, leg- 
islative, Congressional, and county offices 
be nominated at a primary election upon 
the same day by direct vote,” puts his 
reasons in a convincing form. ‘More 
than four years ago,” he reminds the Leg- 
islature, “ the contest for nominations by 
direct vote of the people began in this 
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State. The principle was then clearly 
defined, and the plan under which it could 
be accomplished was then fully presented. 
... From platform and pulpit, before 
agricultural societies, good government 
clubs, political clubs, debating societies, 
in the school-houses and public halls, 
wherever men were gathered together, the 
dangers which threatened representative 
government were discussed, the cause 
plainly traced to the selection of candidates 
by the bosses, and the vital importance of 
election by the people by direct vote, and 
the necessary provisions of a primary law, 
were fully and fairly presented. ‘The plan 
was so overwhelmingly approved by the 
voters that both the great political parties 
of the State, the Democrats in 1898 and 
Republicans in 1900, adopted without 
qualification or limitation the principle of 
the nomination of all candidates by direct 
vote of the people at a primary election, 
in lieu.of nominations by delegates through 
the machinery of caucuses and conven- 
are 

In the legislative contest this year not 
one candidate expressed himself as op- 
posed to the platform which he was 
nominated to support, yet, says Governor 
La Follette, upon the presentation of a 
bill framed to comply with the party’s 
pledge, “a systematic campaign of mis- 
representation began to be waged. An 
army of \9Federal office-holders, joining 
with cert: n corporation agents and the 
representatives of the machine in the 
regular legislative lobby, moved upon the 
capitol, took possession of its corridors, 
intruded into the legislative halls, followed 
members to their hotels, tempted many 
with alluring forms of vice, and in some 
instances brought them into the capitol in 
a state of intoxication to vote against the 
bill. . . . With the defeat of the original 
bill the friends of primary elections offered 
to pass a measure subject to approval by 
the people. This the opposition refused. 
A further concession was then offered, 
applying the primary system to the munici- 
pal, legislative, and county offices. This 
the opposition refused. A last effort was 
then made to submit the limited bill to a 
vote of the people. This the opposition 
rejected. And after having refused to 
pass the bill promised, and having refused 
to let the people pass upon it, a mockery 
of platform pledges and judicious legisla- 
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tion alike is offered in the form of this 
bill, which I am unable to approve.” 

The Governor here takes up in detail 
the main features of the measure which 
finally reached him, and shows that even 
if it received his signature the law would 
still be void by reason of its careless or 
over-careful provisions that the people 
should vote upon it in the spring elections, 
though some municipalities had no spring 
elections, and that the canvassing of votes 
at the primaries would not be mandatory 
until the elections for which the prima- 
ries were preparation had already taken 
place. <A more farcical bit of legislation 
has rarely commanded the approval of 
even the anti-reform elements in two legis- 
lative bodies. That it was so farcical 
shows that the corrupt forces in Wiscon- 
sin are likely to lose in the way corrupt 
forces usually lose—by overestimating 
their strength, and producing a reaction 
by their excesses. ‘The Senate to which 
the veto was sent has replied by a reso- 
lution of censure upon the Governor for 
his “insults” to a co-ordinate branch of 
the State Government; but the resolution 
of censure, as the despatches indicate, has 
simply brought home to the people of the 
State how deeply the Senators were cut 
by the Governor’s review of their work. 
The principle which he especially brings 
to the front in his message is the one by 
which the legislators are to be tried before 
their constituents—the principle that a 
representative is bound in honor to carry 
out the platform pledges upon which he 
is elected, unless before his election he 
declares his personal opposition to those 
pledges. The Governor recognizes in full 
the extent to which a representative must 
follow his individual judgment upon a 
thousand and one matters upon which his 
constituents have not passed ; but where 
he is elected to carry out a_ particular 
policy to which both he and his party are 
pledged, Governor La Follette shows 
that every consideration of personal honor 
and of loyalty to republican institutions 
demands that these pledges be fulfilled ; 
otherwise, government of the people by 
the people is impossible, and the very 
legislators who cry out that representa- 
tives must be trusted, proclaim by their 
action that legislators are unwortiy of 
trust. These principles can neither be 
disputed nor ignored, and the despateres 
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are doubtless right in saying that in the 
impending conflict within the Republican 
party Governor La Follette will receive 
the support of an overwhelming majority 
of the people. His battle will be watched 
with intense interest by those concerned 
for honor in politics all over the country, 
and when he wins, as win he must, he will 
have strengthened those who are fighting 
against corruption in every State of the 
Union. 


® 


Something for Nothing 


Says the Rig Veda—the oldest of 
the Sanscrit religious books—* Let man 
fear Him who holds the four dice, before 
he throws them.” Probably the origin of 
games of chance must be sought in the 
ancient religious rite of appealing to Deity 
by casting or drawing lots. Like the 
double-tongued oracles, there was about 
it that agreeable, exciting conflict of hope 
and fear which to this day is the fascina- 
tion of all gaming. 

Men must soon have begun not only to 
submit mooted questions to the divine 
arbitrament, but to make questions for the 
purpose, to assign a special divinity as 
arbiter, to wager values upon the decisions, 
and, as in all other human affections and 
passions, to utilize religious forms for the 
gratification of the excitement of uncer- 
tainty and the greed of gain. 

How early the gaming sense began its 
work history does not tell. It is found 
among barbarous peoples to-day, and 
evidently is a primitive proclivity. We 
have seen it in early Hinduism. Herodo- 
tus said that the Egyptians were great 
dicers. The Talmud pronounces punish- 
ments upon Jewish gambling. The Greeks 
and Romans had their goddesses of For- 
tune, and their statesmen lamented over 
the decline of manly sports and the effemi- 
nate customs of their youths in gaming 
and debauchery. So, too, the trail of this 
serpent may be traced all through the 
Middle Ages in Continental Europe and 
the struggling English development—ever 
followed wildly by the reckless of all 
grades of society, and denounced by the 
earnest and the worthy. The religious 
element of it vanished at an early period, 
and the venturing of values upon games 
of chance—whether for mere excitement 
or in the covetous hope of gain—was 





recognized as a vice peculiarly liable to 
intensify into a consuming passion. 

As society increased its interests, and 
especially with the growth of investors in 
enterprises demanding more capital than 
individuals alone could furnish, the cer- 
tificates of joint ownership—shares of 
stock—became rightful objects of traffic. 
With the changing prospects of profit, 
shares varied in value; and the exchanges 
where men bought and sold them devel- 
oped not alone into legitimate marts of 
trade in these valuables, but also into 
arenas for mere _ speculation—nominal 
sales and purchases, which were in fact 
but wagers on the fall or rise of the market 
price. For most men, ignorant of the 
business conditions of the enterprises 
themselves, these transactions are as dis- 
tinctly gambling as playing a roulette- 
table or a faro game in the management 
of a professional gambler, since their gain 
or loss depends upon unknown and un- 
knowable chances. Gradually, too, as is 
natural, the motive of play for recreation 
almost inevitably gives way to the more 
sordid motive of greed; largely, men play 
—whether games or stocks—not to enjoy, 
but to win. The easy gain by the chance 
of a rolling ball or a turned card, the 
quick gathering of a fortune by a lucky 
lottery ticket or a rise or fall of stocks— 
these bubbles lure foolish men and women. 

But even the doctrine of . ances is 
against them. In the “ polic* yplaying,” 
so rife among the poor and the city chil- 
dren just now, the chances of the outside 
player as against the policy-shop have 
been computed as but 200 to 76,076. 
Yet literally multitudes every day try their 
luck—and pay for the privilege. One 
of the New York papers the other day 
remarked : “It is safe to say that at the 
present time more than seventy-five thou- 
sand young people in New York are 
‘playing policy.’ And a very large per 
centage of them are stealing most of the 
little sums they play.” To the older peo- 
ple, with a little “ margin,” stock gam- 
bling is equally alluring ; it looks so easy! 
Such a lesson as that of the man brought 
before a city police court last week for 
begging, who not long ago had a snug 
sum of $60,000, made in honest business, 
and then lost it in Wall Street, has no 
effect on these silly throngs, crazed with 
the dishonest and impossible hope of 
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getting something for nothing. It is the 
most demoralizing tendency—the most 
dangerous temptation—of our time and 
country. 

Read this record of stock operations in 
New York on April 30: 

For five hours of furious trading on the 

Stock Exchange yesterday the sales of stocks 
averaged $1,000,000 par value a minute. The 
Exchange traders for the first time in the 
history of the institution recorded sales of 
over 3,000,000 shares. The total record was 
3,303,017. 
The bulk of this, coming from all the 
financial centers of the world, was legiti- 
mate—based on careful calculations of 
favoring conditions; but thousands of 
small speculators with their little margins 
were ruined, by the variations of price in 
an excited market. 

From the newsboys playing craps on 
the sidewalk and the messenger-boys buy- 
ing numbers in the policy-shops, to the 
fashionable men and women playing 
bridge-whist in “ society ;” from the ne- 
groes and small clerks and “ sports ” buy- 
ing pools on horse-races which they never 
see, to the dashing investors and unfaithful 
cashiers “ taking a flyer” in stocks, the 
same shameless lust of getting some one 
else’s property without rending an equiva- 
lent—something for nothing—is the badge 
of all the gambling tribe. 

In every civilized city and State gam- 
bling is against the law, but the administra- 
tors of the law wink at it. Most respect- 
able clubs have house rules proscribing 
games of hazard and wagers on games, 
but there is hardly one where gambling 
is not carried on with slight veiling. A 
New York dealer in roulette-tables (the 
professional gambler’s device, par excel 
lence) says that since the recent raids on 
public gambling-places he has sold large 
numbers of tables to private houses. And 
to-day people who wish to be considered 
“in society ” are scrambling to learn the 
latest society gambling fad—bridge-whist. 

Drunkenness is hideous; but as a peo- 
ple we are not given to it. Unchastity is 
an abhorrence; but in this country pure 
home life is the general ideal. The vice 
which does beset the American people, from 
poorest to richest, from the most ignorant 
to the shrewdest, is the growing epidemic 
of trying to get something for nothing— 
making haste to be rich, without earning. 
It is dangerous from every point of view. 
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It saps the moral character. It tends to 
induce the other great vices, by associa- 
tion and increasing shamelessness. It 
weakens industry, undermines honesty and 
enterprise, debauches manliness and 
womanliness, and if there is any one 
thing which more than another violates 
the ideal of loving service to others, this 
is it. The gambling spirit is the peculiar 
danger of American life to-day. 


® 
Trolley Accidents 


The country is beginning to awaken to 
the possibility of serious accidents in the 
running of trolley railways. These acci- 
dents are already becoming tragically fre- 
quent and very destructive of life. Ever 
since the trolleys began to run through the 
crowded streets of cities there has been a 
loss of life which nothing but the haste 
and indifference of Americans would have 
tolerated. One who reads the newspapers 
gets the impression that hardly a day 
passes without the killing of a child some- 
where by a trolley-car. The residents of 
our cities a century hence will look back 
with amazement on the carelessness with 
which, through streets thronged with 
people in the busiest hours of the day, 
heavy cars are propelled at a high rate of 
speed. But the trolley is developing 
another class of accidents, caused by de- 
fective construction, by loss of control 
over the stopping-gear, or by lack of 
intelligent direction of the force by the 
motorman. ‘There have recently been 
several cases in which heavily loaded 
trolley-cars have left the track and have 
carried many of their passengers to a 
violent death. The trolley-car is much 
lighter than the ordinary steam railway 
car and less thorough in its construction, 
and yet crowded cars are run at a high 
rate of speed around curves and over 
ravines, with an indifference to the possi- 
bility of derailment or collapse of struc- 
ture which is fast becoming criminal. 

This method of travel is developing at 
a rapid rate, and in a few years will be a 
part of the system of intercommunication 
in all parts of the country; it is essential, 
therefore, at the very start that it should 
be conducted under rules and in accord- 
ance with methods which will insure 
safety to its passengers. Every trolley 
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road ought to be as thoroughly built as a 
steam road; no trolley ought to be run ata 
dangerously high rate of speed. The 
motorman who allows his car to go down 
a steep incline, around a sharp curve, or 
over a dangerous spot at a high rate of 
speed ought to be subjected to the 
severest penalty. If measures are not 
taken to protect passengers, these acci- 
dents, all of which must be made avoid- 
able, will multiply. If trains on trolley 
roads are to compete in speed with steam 
railway trains, construction of the track 
must be as thorough as that of the track 
over which the heavier train passes, the 
same system of signals must be adopted, 
the same care must be exercised in run- 
ning, and there should be the same weight 
and solidity of construction in the car 
itself. It is criminal to run a trolley-car 
on a trolley-track at the rate at which a 
passenger train is run on a steam railroad. 
It may be said that the trolley system is 
in its early stages, and that imperfections 
must therefore be looked for; but there 
is no parallel between the present con- 
dition of locomotion by trolley and the 
early stages of locomotion by steam. The 
trolley has all the experience of the steam 
railways to profit by, and it ought to be 
held by the public to a rigid account. 


® 


The English Liberals 


England continues to have practically but 
one party, for the Liberal party shows as 
yet no signs of any real or effective reor- 
ganization. The Liberals have evidently 
lost heart, and that is a condition which 
is fatal to success in politics. When Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone was reported to have 
said the other day in a speech to his con- 
stituents that the Liberal party could not 
form a Government, he immediately dis- 
avowed such an interpretation of his 
remarks; but the words put into his mouth 
undoubtedly express the feeling of a great 
many Englishmen; they see no end to 
the present era of disorganization in the 
Liberal party. There has been some vig- 
orous criticism of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment—but that criticism, in extent, in 
force, and in fire, has fallen far below the 
level of an efficient and highly organized 
political opposition. In the recent debate 
on the army scheme the only critic of the 





Government who seems to have made any 
impression was Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who, true to the traditions of his family, 
without withdrawing from the Conserva- 
tive party, fired an effective shot into the 
Conservative policy. 

Mr. Balfour was not far wrong, if he 
was correctly reported, in his declaration 
that all that the Liberals lack is an issue 
and a leader. There have been issues in 
England during the past few years, but 
no issue which has united the Liberals. 
There have been men capable of leader- 
ship, but no man whom the Liberals 
could follow with enthusiasm. ‘Their 
party is still suffering from the long as- 
cendency of Mr. Gladstone’s commanding 
and inspiring personality. The rule of a 
great statesman, if long continued, breeds 
a habit of reliance upon his judgment, 
and, above all, upon his personal author- 
ity, which tends to weaken the organic 
force of a party. Mr. Gladstone was not 
only a great statesman, but he was a mas- 
terful personality—a man who, with the 
most generous recognition of the ability 
and the services of others, fixed his own 
policy upon his party. Great parties are 
always more or less affected by the rival- 
ries and jealousies of strong men; that 
there is and has been friction among the 
leaders of the Conservatives is beyond 
question, but there has been sufficient 
subordination of individual will and plan 
to the general policy of the party to secure 
practical, if not heartfelt, co-operation. 
Among the Liberals, on the other hand, 
the personal differences between Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt have 
been so deep and so pronounced that not 
even the temporary disintegration of the 
party has sufficed to bring the two men 
together. This is not saying that these 
differences have been those entirely of 
personal rivalry and jealousy. Lord 
Rosebery is a man of kindly nature and 
of natural generosity of spirit, and Sir 
William Harcourt is an unusually adroit 
political leader; differences which per- 
haps began in antagonism of tempera- 
ment have been confirmed by strongly 
differentiated views on questions of public 
policy, and these cannot be easily com- 
promised without certain sacrifices of 
principle. With all his brilliant qualities, 
his evident disinterestedness, and his 
great personal charm, Lord Rosebery is 
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not, apparently, willing to pay the price of 
leadership, for ieadership involves entire 
surrender of a man’s personal interest— 
of one’s time, strength, and taste—to 
public affairs; and while Lord Rosebery 
enjoys dealing with public questions and 
has great capacity for public affairs, he 
also enjoys many other things, and is not 
willing to forego that enjoyment. 

Recent conditions, too, have made it 
extremely difficult for the Liberals to frame 
an effective opposition policy. However 
reluctant a powerful minority was to enter 
upon the Boer war, once that disastrous 
conflict was begun, the British sense of 
solidarity, the instinct for standing by in 
a crisis, which has always been one of the 
strong traits of the English people, made 
it impossible effectively to antagonize the 
policy of the Government. ‘That policy 
might be modified in essential particulars, 
but it could not be successfully antago- 
nized asa principle of action. As yet there 
is no sign of any reorganization of the 
party on a new basis of unity, or any 
support of a definite policy. Until the 
war is ended the Liberals are not likely to 
have a chance; their only hope lies in 
forcing upon the Government a policy of 
economy, and in securing in South Africa 
a policy of conciliation. Even here the 
opportunities are not great, for the Con- 
servative party is no more anxious to 
increase the financial burden of England 
than is the Liberal party; and there is 
every promise that, when the long-con- 
tinued and disastrous war in the Transvaal 
is over, the heroic defense of the Boer 
republics will be met by a generous attitude 
on the part of the British Government. 

@ 
Humility 

The great majority of men are still a 
long way off from understanding or ap- 
preciating the qualities which constitute a 
really strong character. From the popu- 
lar point of view, a strong character is 
made up more largely of the aggressive 
order than of the higher traits of power. 
As a matter of fact, the strongest men 
have been those who have been most 
thoroughly self-restrained, and have car- 
ried themselves among their fellows in 
the quietest possible way. Mr. Kipling 
once said that all the great fighters he 
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had known were men of almost preter- 
natural stillness of manner; one who did 
not know would have been grossly im- 
posed upon by their apparent docility. 
The poet Whittier was a fine example of 
a fiery spirit thoroughly kept- in hand; a 
man of most energetic and intense nature, 
resolutely self-contained. No man was 
capable of greater courage; none took 
the risk of sacrifice of growing reputation 
and future usefulness with keener appre- 
ciation of the risks he was assuming than 
the young Quaker poet; but among all 
the men of his time he was one of the 
most thoroughly humble. In a quaint 
little copy of “The Imitation of Christ ” 
which was found among his books, well 
worn and well thumbed, this passage is 
marked: “ Esteem not thyself better than 
others, lest perhaps thou be accounted 
worse in the sight of God, who knows 
what is in man.” ‘The surprise, almost 
painful in its intensity, which Whittier 
showed when popularity came to him and 
very considerable pecuniary returns fol- 
lowed the publication of his books, was 
unaffectedly genuine. Ardent, impetu- 
ous, audacious, and even fiery, he was 
yet possessed of a truly humble spirit. 
There was no touch of mock modesty in 
him, nothing of that sham humility which 
is a cheap imitation of the real quality ; 
but there was in him so deep a recognition 
of the greatness of life and of human 
responsibility, so high a regard for the 
art which he served, that success, instead 
of elating the poet, gave his conscience 
keener edge, and made him the more 
exacting in his demands upon himself. 
Humility is the quality of a fine nature; 
but, like all qualities, it is capable of 
development, and it is best developed by 
fixing one’s mind on the spiritual signifi- 
cance of one’s work; for when a man 
understands how fathomlessly deep are 
the spiritual possibilities of everything 
that he does with his hands or with his 
mind, he is in the best possible way to 
learn the difference between that which 
he does and that which ought to be done; 
between his own faltering effort and the 
perfect achievement. To look into the 
deeps of one’s work is to rid one’s self of 
that consciousness of self which is the 
bane of so many workers of talent and 
energy, and to set one’s self resolutely to 
the task, not of advancing one’s reputa- 
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tion, but of steadily deepening one’s in- 
sight and steadily building up one’s 
power. 

® 


The Spectator 


The Spectator is not learned in the 
law, and he does not know whether he is 
particeps criminis in a little matter in- 
volving the stealing of a brierwood pipe 
of the value of $2.49. He feels very 
uncomfortable about it, however, and is 
very sorry indeed that he happened to be 
where he saw, or thinks he saw, the theft 
committed. It was in a shop the other 
day—the kind of shop where articles that 
should be sold at two dollars are marked 
two-forty-nine, so that purchasers may 
be deluded into the notion that the fair 
selling price is two-fifty—and at the 
tobacco-counter were a man and woman 
who appeared much puzzled as to which 
of two pipes to take. Finally one was 
chosen, and this with other purchases was 
to be made into a package. While the 
salesman was occupied in sending the 
things to the desk, the woman, in the 
most mattcr-of-fact way, put the discarded 
pipe into her pocket, which appeared to be 
somewhere in the mysterious back folds of 
her skirt. The Spectator does not show 
his every emotion in his face, but he 
verily believes that his eyes bulged out 
much further than usual when he saw this 
apparently respectable woman thus appro- 
priate what did not belong to her. Was 
the woman deliberately stealing, or had 
she put the pipe in her pocket in a 
moment of abstraction, and therefore 
unconsciously ? If the latter, she would 
find it out when she got home, and would 
then very likely bring the pipe back with 
regretful apologies. But was it the duty 
of the Spectator to speak to the woman 
or to the salesman ? 


® 


The Spectator does not know to this 
moment what his duty was under the cir- 
cumstances. Had he been mistaken, and 
merely thought that he had seen the woman 
do the thing, then to have mentioned it 
would have been an unforgivable interfer- 
ence, a meddling in business in which he 
was not concerned. Indeed, a mistake 
would have been as bad as a crime. 
Then, if the woman had taken it uncon- 
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sciously, she would restore it and no harm 
would be done, while if he spoke she 
would be subject to a deep mortification, 
and also be an object of undeserved sus 
picion. Then, again, if she were really 
stealing, it was pretty certain that the poor 
salesman, not the opulent merchant, would 
have to make good the value of the theft. 
These thoughts galloped through the 
Spectator’s mind, and he held his peace, 
for he knew of other happenings in similar 
shops, happenings which might have led to 
serious trouble and worked permanent 
harm to entirely innocent persons. 


® 


No less a person than Mrs. Spectator, 
when once on a shopping tour in town, 
stopped at one of these great bazars which 
are called department stores, and bought 
a new pocketbook. When she reached 
home in the evening she had the pur- 
chased pocketbook wrapped in a neat 
package in her handbag, and two pocket- 
books unwrapped but exactly like the one 
bought. How in the world did they get 
inthe bag? The good lady did not know, 
but was inclined to be amused at the con- 
tretemps. But the Spectator got hot and 
cold as he thought of what might have 
happened to his wife. In most of these 
shops it is equivalent to a confession of 
stealing to have in one’s possession an 
article belonging to the stock and not 
regularly wrapped up. Further than this, 
she had the pocketbooks and had made 
no pretense of buying more than one. 
Now, suppose some one had seen these 
pocketbooks put into the handbag—for 
they must have been put there. Pocket- 
books do not fly; it is only that which 
pocketbooks are made to hold which grows 
wings and gets away no one knows why or 
where. So the evidence was complete 
that some one put them in the bag. Who 
else put them in Mrs. Spectator’s bag but 
Mrs. Spectator? Suppose, again, that the 
person who saw the pocketbooks put in 
the bag had spoken and the lady had 
been arrested. Good gracious! She 
would have been mortified to death. Her 
possession of them would have been con- 
clusive evidence against her, and her only 
chance to escape punishment would have 
rested on the clemency of the shop-owners. 
Or, maybe, in consideration of previous 
good character, the magistrate might have 
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been induced to suspend sentence. But 
the lady would have been a marked 
woman for life, and evil gossip would have 
wagged its malicious tongue wherever 
she appeared, or whenever her name was 
mentioned. 
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So, in the pipe incident, the Spectator 
held his peace, as perhaps some one else 
may have done that hot day last summer 
when Mrs. Spectator got three pocket- 
books in purchasing one. The next day 
the Spectator went to town for the express 
purpose of returning the pocketbooks. 
That was his only business in town, but 
the business would not wait. At the shop 
he explained his errand and restored the 
property. He was not treated with any 
soothing courtesy. ‘Some women are 
very careless,” said the manager, with no 
word of thanks. “Some managers are 
very uncivil,” is what the Spectator did 
not rejoin. He did not think of this till 
he was half a block away on his return 
journey to the country. 
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Then the Spectator had an experience 
of his own just before Christmas. He 
stopped in a shop and bought a copy of 
Rostand’s “L’Aiglon.” While it was 
being wrapped and change was being 
made, he picked up a very prettily bound 
copy of selections from Epictetus. This, 
too, he purchased, and when it was given 
to him he unwrapped it and carried it in 
his hand, as he meant to read it while 
in the street-car. Before he had taken 
twenty steps towards the outer door he 
was stopped by a Hebraic-looking person 
wearing a hat, and by that token not an 
official of the shop. ‘“ Where did you get 
that book?” he asked, with aggressive 
offense in word and tone and look. “ That 
does not concern you,” the Spectator re- 
plied, with what cold hauteur he could 
command on the spur of the moment. 
“ But it does,” said the Hebraic-looking 
individual, with a sinister leer; “I am the 
store detective. You come with me.” 
And he caught hold of the Spectator’s 
arm; the Spectator was now under arrest. 
It was not twenty seconds before the girl 
who had sold the Epictetus explained to the 
detective that the transaction was proper, 
and the Spectator was released from cus- 
tody. What did he do? He declines to 
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tell. He told several persons about it, 
and the gentle among his acquaintances 
say that he acted violently, because the 
detective was only doing his duty in carry- 
ing out a regulation that unwrapped things 
must not be taken from the store. It was 
idle for the Spectator to argue that no 
shopkeeper had the authority to make 
regulations which violated and invaded 
the individual rights of any man or 
woman; it was no use for him to assert 
that being a detective was a hazardous 
occupation, and the man who accepted 
such a post must accept the peril, at least, 
of his mistakes. The gentle ladies would 
have no such defense. And perhaps they 
are in the right; but if all men in all times 
had thus meekly submitted, the majority 
of us would still be serfs and vassals, 
and the strong arms of hereditary masters 
could still hold millions of cringing 
minions in a debasing slavery. 
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Not all of the mistakes of this kind, 
however, are tragical. One that the 
Spectator knows of had more than one 
ludicrous side to it. A lady of command- 
ing appearance and a crown of gray hair 
which adds to her look of distinction 
went into a shop last spring and stopped 
at a counter quite near the door. She 
laid her parasol on the counter and 
attended to her business, which consisted 
of matching lace, and therefore took much 
time and careful attention. When she 
had finished, she took in her hand what 
she supposed to be her parasol and went 
into the street. After going half a block 
she was seized by a bareheaded man who, 
almost breathless with hurry, exclaimed : 
“What do you mean by stealing that 
feather duster?” The lady looked at 
what she had in her hand. It was a 
feather duster, a very large, very red 
feather duster. ‘Come back, come back,” 
the man shouted, in loud excitement. 
“Certainly, certainly,” said the lady, 
sweetly; “I thought it was my parasol.” 
And in the shop on the counter there was 
the parasol among the feather dusters. 
There were bows and smiles and half- 
spoken apologies, and the lady went her 
way not in the least offended, but mightily 
amused at the figure she had cut in the 
crowded street with that great red feather 
duster in her hand. 
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Lynn: A City by the Sea 


By Lillian W. Betts 


CITY having a predominant in- 
A dustrial interest, whose history 

records the commercial and in- 
dustrial growth of the Nation, must, if it 
had no other attraction, be one of peculiar 
interest. One has but to say or to see the 
word Lynn to have the thought of shoes 
follow, so interwoven are the place and 
its historic industry. Alighting at the sta- 
tion, the very air carries the odor of leather ; 
the word shoes, and those descriptive of the 
allied industries, are seen in the buildings, 
the size and cost of which are evidences 
of the city’s prosperity. Names identified 
with the earliest history of the white man’s 
occupancy of these beautiful shores are 
on these buildings, monuments to the 
enterprise, courage, and faith in the Anglo- 
Saxon blood which has made this region 
a part of the Nation’s commercial great- 
ness. 

The history of Lynn is a history of our 
commercial and financial growth ; of labor 
and capital as factors in our development ; 
of the workingman’s influence in politics, 
his employment of the National Govern- 
ment to protect his own trade; of the 
birth and development of trade-unions ; 
of the combination of the capitalized inter- 
ests of one industry for their own protec- 
tion. The history of Lynn is the history 
of industrial and economic evolution in 
this country. 

The first tannery was established the 
year Lynn was settled, 1629. The de- 
scendants of the man who established it 
are engaged in the shoe industry in Lynn 
to-day. The making of shoes was a nat- 
ural evolution. The name of the first 
shoemaker who came to Lynn is recorded. 
Ten acres of land were voted him in 
recognition of the value of his skill to the 
little settlement. It is recorded in 1651, 
* All other trades have fallen into their 
ranks and places, to their great advantage, 
especially coopers and shoemakers, who 
had either of them a corporation granted, 
enriching themselves very much.” That 
the tradesmen of that early time carefully 
guarded their interests the following 
decree of the General Court, issued in 





1698, would indicate. ‘The Court decreed 
“that no person using or occupying the 
feat or mystery of a butcher, currier, or 
shoemaker, by himself or any other, shall 
use or exercise the feat or mystery of 
Tanner, on pain of thé forfeiture of six 
shillings and eight pence for every hide.” 
Any butcher cutting or gashing a hide to 
its injury incurred a penalty of twelve 
shillings for each cut or gash. ‘The shoe- 
maker who worked leather not tanned 
according to these provisions, or who 
used horsehide, forfeited all such shoes. 
The curriers sought protection from the 
interference of shoemakers and tanners 
in 1666, and the General Court “ judged 
it not meete to grant ye peticioners’ 
request.” 

It was not till 1750 that shoemaking 
was firmly established as a local industry. 
At that time an expert shoemaker from 
Wales settled in the town, drawing crafts- 
men from all the surrounding region to 
gain “information.” The dissemination 
of knowledge was not profitable, for this 
man died in the poorhouse. Previous to 
his advent the practice had been to take 
apart the shoes from France and Eng- 
land to see how they were made. The 
Boston “ Gazette” of 1764 said: “It is 
certain that women’s shoes made at Lynn 
do now exceed those usually imported, 
but not in price. Surely,” continues the 
“ Gazette,” “it is expected the public- 
spirited ladies of the town and province 
will turn their attention to this branch of 
manufacture.” Four years later eighty 
thousand pairs of shoes were made in 
Lynn. The standard was fixed, for all 
who could afford it had a pair of “ Lynn 
shoes” for Sunday wear. The trade 
went through many vicissitudes. The 
farmer who tilled his fields in summer 
made shoes in winter, exchanging the 
product of the bench at the Boston stores, 
or selling to the farmers within a day’s 
journey of his bench. ‘The waste of time 
and the limited market under this system 
evolved the middleman—the man who 
gathered the shoes from house to house, 
and drove for several days through the 
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country, disposing of the stock on a five 
per cent. basis. The circle of trade 
broadened, and the Lynn shoes were car- 
ried to Philadelphia, and further south. 
The enterprising citizen who sought to 
establish the commercial interests of his 
birthplace wrote several discouraging 
letters in 1792 on the poor quality of 
workmanship of the Lynn shoes, and the 
difficulty of getting them on the market. 
Nevertheless, he determined to invoke 
the aid of the Government to protect the 
shoeindustry. After the Revolution shoes 
imported from France and England were 
sold so cheaply that shoemaking in Lynn 
and the surrounding region fell off. This 
merchant determined to charge this, and 
he succeeded in securing probably the 
first protective tariff in the interests of a 
trade. This merchant used modern meth- 
ods. A dinner was given in Philadelphia 
to the leading members of Congress, and 
“charming ladies,” among whom was 
Mrs. Dolly Payne Todd, who became the 
wife of James Madison, one of the Con- 
gressmen at this dinner. Whatever the 
cause, whether the knowledge of the wis- 
dom of fighting foreign trade by producing 
a better article, or whether the nursing 
of the infant industry by the infant Na- 
tion, shoemakers were encouraged to strive 
for excellence ; several prizes were won at 
the World’s Fair in 1852 by shoes made 
in Lynn. 

As early as 1844 the journeymen shoe- 
makers had combined to secure better 
conditions, which of course included bet- 
ter wages. ‘The historian of Lynn, com- 
menting on this step, says: “ No striking 
results followed the formation of this 
society, yet, like all similar movements, it 
was useful in diffusing knowledge of the 
real condition of things and affecting 
public sentiment.” 

The writer had the privilege recently 
of meeting the grandson of the man who 
cut the first lasts used in Lynn. He 
generated his power by a windmill. This 
grandson stated with pride that he had 
worked fifty-two years at last-making. He 
stood beside a last-cutting machine at 
once so simple and so intricate as to seem 
endowed with human intelligence. This 
man, who had worked through the whole 
period of the evolution of the industry 
from imperfect hand work to perfect ma- 
chine work, had been called from his 
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retirement to oversee the setting of a new 
last-cutting machine—a tribute not only to 
him as a workman, but an evidence of the 
marvelous adaptability of the mind of the 
American workingman. In this family 
there have been four generations in one 
industry—truly an aristocracy of labor. 
He rapidly sketched the changes he had 
seen, from the days when Hannahs sat 
binding shoes in every house, “ when,” he 
said, “we had no servants, we had help. 
The mothers, the daughters, and the help 
got through the housework in the morning, 
binding shoes in the afternoon. When 
women visited, they took the shoes. Why, 
children understood about shoemaking in 
those days, and about leather. Now 
there is not a shoemaker in Lynn.” The 
exclamation of surprise brought out: 
“No, no shoemakers. It takes from 
seventy to eighty hands to make a pair of 
shoes to-day. Each hand knows only his 
part. Four thousand pairs of shoes a day 
are the output of this factory; it takes 
fifteen hundred hands to produce them. 
The men at the top know what they 
want; they know shoemaking theoretically. 
They could not do any part of the work, 
nor a man under them make a pair of 
shoes.” The degeneration this represented 
was evident in the man’s voice. The day 
of perfection was gone. Life had become 
a thing of parts by some mysterious con- 
nection, productive of greater physical 
comfort, but not a thing of unity any 
longer, therefore not of ideals. 

That patriotic ladies followed the advice 
of the Boston “ Gazette” is evident, for 
in 1810 women’s wages in shoemaking in 
Lynn amounted to $50,000. Hannahs 
binding shoes were found in every house. 
The shoe-shops, where the capitalist gath- 
ered his dozen or half-dozen journeymen, 
stood in the door-yards. That they were 
not conducted according to modern fac- 
tory laws is evident, for overcrowding 
was complained of, not by the men, but 
by the citizens. One suspects that if the 
term ‘“ sweat-shop” had been born, it 
would have found its way into the daily 
press and been the target of the morally 
progressive. 

A visit through this factory proved the 
complete separation of the several parts of 
the industry—separation so complete that 
unions are formed in each branch, whose 
leaders consider their interests as inde- 
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pendent of the whole, and order strikes 
independently for the regulation of their 
own branch of the industry. 

The breaking up of the old solidarity of 
Lynn means nothing more than it does in 
other of the old New England towns. 
The contrast is sharper in Lynn, where 
the community life and interest were 
preserved longer than elsewhere. For 
years life in Lynn was almost Utopian. 
A small group of people left Salem to 
find a place where they might “set 
themselves downe,” as they expressed it. 
There is a suspicion that life at Salem 
under the stern Endicott did not allow at 
all times of a comfortable “ sitting down.” 
Keen indeed was the love of beauty in 
those lovers of quiet, when they selected 
the beautiful site on which is located the 
thriving city of Lynn. Was it divination 
that established this little colony on so 
democratic a basis? They bought their 
lard from the Indians, and established 
friendly relations with them. For years 
every freeman formed part of the General 
Court. ‘Town meetings were held every 
three months for the transaction of public 
business, in the church, and were opened 
with prayer by the pastor. Wood was cut 
in common, lots were drawn for the grass 
on meadows and marshes. Cows were 
pastured in common, herded by the farm- 
ers in.turn. A “hayward” cared for all 
the swine, goats, and sheep on Nahant. 
Three years after the migration a church 
was formed, with a pastor in charge. It 
is in this man’s honor that Lynn was 
named. He was born in King’s Lynn, 
England. 

The spirit of independence and love of 
liberty was shown before the unrest that 
brought the Revolution. When the trou- 
ble broke out in England between the 
people and the Parliament, several of the 
settlers returned to England to fight under 
Cromwell. When they came home to 
Lynn, they were shown every honor— 
whether in recognition of their principles 
of liberty and equity, or whether the return 
to England had broadened their minds and 
increased their knowledge of government, 
making them more valuable citizens is not 
recorded, but it is certain that the people 
trusted them greatly, for they extended to 
them every honor, and elected several of 
them to office, and they served the little 
colony well. The men of Lynn were the 





first to rise against the acts of injustice 
of the King and Parliament against the 
colonies. In stately language they con- 
veyed their protest, and were first on the 
field at Lexington. The people of Lynn 
opposed the Fugitive Slave Law, and ata 
great mass-meeting passed resolutions, 
among which was, “ Reso/ved, That Lewis 
Cass and Daniel Webster, Senator Foote 
and Senator Clay, and each and every 
one of the Compromise Committee of 
Thirteen who reported and urged the 
passage of this bill, as well as every one 
who voted for its passage, are unworthy 
the votes of a free people for any office 
for which they may hereafter be named.” 

The men of Lynn responded nobly to 
the call for toldiers at the breaking out 
of the Rebellion. One of the most beau- 
tiful soldiers’ monuments in the country 
stands on the old Lynn common. 

The change came to Lynn from the 
early conditions that will, like a sweet 
odor, always pervade her history, through 
the very industry that has given her su- 
premacy. Drawn by the demand for 
labor, French Canadian, Italian, Greek, 
Trish, Pole, have contributed to her com- 
mercial success. These people have, for 
the most part, scattered through the city. 
There is no distinctive race quarter. The 
social and housing problems are not those 
of race, but those that represent the ebb 
and flow of immigration everywhere. 

The opportunities for wage-earning 
induce mothers to enter the factories— 
not always from necessity, but because of 
disturbed economic conditions, due in a 
large measure to the employment of 
women and children, and because of dis- 
torted views of values. The victims are 
the children—yes, and the mothers; for 
they lose the best of life. 

The field offered in Lynn for the mod- 
em agencies that are used to lighten and 
elevate civic conditions—the settlements, 
the free kindergartens, the working-girls’ 
clubs, the day nurseries—is peculiarly 
advantageous. One day nursery was 
found ina fine old colonial house, back 
of a large business house, entrance to 
which was through an alley. In it were 
eight happy babies. This was the only 
one of the modern agencies found for 
meeting the problems of our modern eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Hundreds 
of girls are working in Lynn who are 
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living without the protection of a family, 
or of family ties, scattered through the 
community. A better field for a woman’s 
hotel could not be found. Some of 
the better paid of the working-girls are 
willing to put money into a _lunch- 
room, conducted solely for girls, in one 
of the factory centers, so certain are 
they it would pay; but they cannot find 
a manager. The working-girls’ college 
and lyceum, which is called working- 
girls’ club, does not exist. The social 
side of the wage-earner’s life seems to be 
developed through lodges and benefit or- 
ganizations, some exclusively for women, 
more open to both sexes. The settlement, 
with its children’s clubs, often mere ex- 
cuses for gaining the affections to train 
the hearts and thoughts of children toward 
righteousness, does not exist. 

Children’s homes, hospitals, homes for 
the aged, are well supported, but what 
might be called agencies of prevention 
are notfound. There are tenement-house 
sections where the life of children is as 
completely ignored as in the most thickly 
settled sections of New York. The houses 
are smaller, but many of them are as 
crowded, and in a neglected condition. 
Spaces between and around the houses 
are filled with débris, and, like the streets, 
unsightly, ugly, squalid, and mean—the 
environment that always contributes to 
degradation of character. That the chil- 
dren are stronger than in New York is 
due to one of the most magnificent sites 
for a city that could be found. Miles of 
ocean beach, hills and streets from which 
magnificent sweeps of the ocean are to be 
seen, inland dells and woodlands that 
are sylvan, avenues and sections that 
speak of wealth and culture, are a part of 
the beautiful city. But there are sections 
that show positive civic indifference, if not 
neglect. What of the children of wage- 
earning mothers? Children are found in 
groups everywhere, and, singular as it 
may seem, they give the impression of 
standing about, waiting for something. 
Is it the factory whistle? Inquiry revealed 
that able-bodied grandmothers were at a 
premium, while even a feeble grandfather 
who could keepa fire and warm milk and 
rock a cradle was not to be despised. 
Maiden aunts who could be persuaded to 
accept a home, in preference to factory 
life, were jewels beyond price. Neighbors 
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were paid to have an eye to children 
too young to go to school. One woman 
said, ‘‘ Any old woman who will keep the 
house is welcome.” Hundreds of chil- 
dren care for themselves and younger 
brothers and sisters. Doubtless the little 
glimpse given into the life of one small 
boy represents the life of hundreds of 
children in Lynn. He was one of a 
group of whom a question was asked. 
The little fellow followed the questioner 
a block, then, with a true boy friendliness, 
offered to act as escort, with the comment, 
“?Tain’t nice to be lost.” This boy and 
a sister of eleven were the only children 
of a widow working in one of the large 
shoe-factories. The mother gets breakfast 
ready and wakes the children before she 
leaves the house at half-past six. The 
children do part of the housework before 
school, and part after school. They do 
the ironing, and are anticipating the time 
when they will be able to do the washing. 
They always have dinner ready when 
their mother comes home, “’Cause she is 
always tired. Lots of fellers has grand- 
mothers, and some has aunts, and some 
fellers has fathers.” He added: “ Lots of 
fellers has just mothers like us. I don’t 
earn any money, but I gets lots of wood, 
so we don’t buy none.’’ It was evident 
that the boy saw nothing out of the natural 
in his way of life. It was the life of the 
majority of his friends. 

As one saw these groups of children 
standing aimlessly about, the field offered 
for children’s clubs seemed unlimited. 
One cried out for them, for these half- 
parented children, so barren seemed their 
lives. Fortunately, they were unconscious 
of what was lost. 

There is a common, rich in beauty and 
historical interest, which is surrounded 
with houses representing varying degrees 
of comfort. The streets where the poorer 
and the poorest live have no park, nor 
spaces for the children. The heavy truck- 
ing to and from the dock, the station, and 
the factories keeps the unpaved streets in 
bad condition, and these are the play- 
grounds of the children. As far back as 
1865 an effort was made to reserve a space 
on the beach as a public bathing-place 
for boys, but this failed, and the water 
front is now a magnificent road that fol- 
lows the curve of the beach, lined on one 
side with residences and hotels, all the 
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way to Marblehead, through Swampscott, 
and there is no reservation for boys. 

The opportunities for recreation in 
Lynn are many. The trolley rides are 
beautiful, and connect over almost the 
entire coast. The rides inland offer 
rarely beautiful stretches of meadow, up- 
land, and woodland. The schools are 
finely, even impressively, housed. The 
public library is a most beautiful building, 
as are nearly all of the public buildings. 
The irregularity of the streets in the older 
section shows the influence of the days 
when roads followed the foot-path—the 
shortest distance between two points. 
Some of the churches are beautiful, but 
they center in the heart of the town. 
Church schools are found, the most recent 
being one established by an order of nuns 
for the French-Canadians, The French- 
Canadian church is a close copy of the 
churches of Canada, where the physical 
sufferings of Christ are depicted in start- 
lingly lifelike figures. The absence of 
the kneeling figures before the altars and 
through the pews tells at once of the 
dominance of factory life. During the 
day the streets in some sections are empty, 
except of child life; curtains are down; 
even the cat shut out at the doorways tells 
of the shell behind her. 

It is the consciousness of this that 
weighs on one who goes through the poor 
sections. The children and the cats seem 
to grow more alert as the whistles blow 
the hour of closing and the streets re- 
sound to the tramping feet hurrying from 
the doorways of the great factories. 
Lights gleam, children hurry with baskets, 
the cat goes in, and home life is resumed 
till the morning whistle hurries the army 
of home-makers to wage-earning, and 
children and cats wait for the welcome 
sound again in the evening. 


Silence in Heaven 
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And yet there is another life which the 
close of day recalls, and Longfellow’s lines 
are as true now as when written : 


O curfew of the setting sun! O Bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn! 


From the dark belfries of yon cloud cathedral 
wafted, 


Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 
Lynn! 


Borne on the evening wind across the crimson 
twilight, 

O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells 
of Lynn! 


The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the 
headland, 


Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of 
Lynn! 


Over the shining sands the wandering cattle 
homeward 


Follow each other at your call, O Bells of 
Lynn! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his 
flaming signal 


Answers you, passing the watchword on, O 
Bells of Lynn! 


And down the darkening coast run the tu- 
multuous surges, 


And clap their hands and shout to you, O 
Bells of Lynn! 


Till from the shuddering sea, with wild incan- 
tations, 


Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of 
Lynn! 

And, startled at the sight, like the weird woman 
of Endor, 

Ye cry aloud, and they are still, O Bells of 
Lynn! 

As the shadows fall, the factory life is 
lost in the lights of the sea and headlands 
and the sun-kissed tops of trees against 
the sky. The beautiful trees cast their 
long shadows on the streets and common, 
and one knows that in a new form will 
come the touch of brotherhood to the city 
by the sea. 


Silence in Heaven 
By Mabel Earle 


We are not always singing here, 
But sometimes, for a space, 

Our joy too deep for smile or tear 
Grows still before His face. 


For once I laughed, when life was sweet 
Beneath the sun and rain; 





But since these lips have kissed His feet 
They have not laughed again. 


And once I wept, when bliss unknown 
Dawned on my darkened years ; 

But since these eyes have seen His own 
They know no more of tears, 








The Sabatiers 


By Jean 


URING recent years several note- 
D worthy books calling attention to 
the. name Sabatier have led many 
to suppose that they were the work of the 
same author. It is the good fortune of 
French Protestantism to have had three 
men of that name who, for different rea- 
sons, deserve to be better known by the 
American public: Paul Sabatier, Armand 
Sabatier, and Auguste Sabatier. The last 
named, as noted in The Outlook of May 
11, died quite recently. These three men 
reflect great credit upon the Huguenot 
Church from which they have derived 
their best inspirations, and to which they 
have been most loyal. Their work re- 
veals alike a strong hold of spiritual reali- 
ties, great friendliness to science, and 
large sympathies with every agency for 
good in their country and the world. 
Their kinship is wholly of a spiritual 
order. A sketch of their personality and 
a review of their work will be of value, if 
nothing more be gained than a better 
knowledge of the power of the Huguenot 
body to produce men of such distinction 
and originality. 

M. Paul Sabatier first won admirers in 
this country by his noble “ Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi.” He was for a time a 
pastor in the city of Strassburg, but, being 
asked by the German Government to 
resign because he would not change his 
nationality, he devoted himself to his 
favorite historical studies. Well prepared 
for his work on the linguistic side, and 
trained in the most scientific historical 
methods, he had already excited great 
expectations by a remarkable thesis upon 
“ The Teaching of the Twelve.” In this 
he revealed his ability to deal with that 
celebrated document in a most scholarly 
way and with rare graphic powers. His 
“ Life of St. Francis of Assisi” took the 
world by storm. Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and freethinkers alike recognized 
the merits of the book. So objective and 
impartial is it that some Catholics have 
not suspected that the author is a Protest- 
ant and a pastor. Cardinal Rampolla 
sent him an autograph letter with the 
blessing of the Pope. Literary men like 
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Coppée and Daudet praised the book, and 
the French Institute gave its author one 
of its most important prizes. It excited 
great enthusiasm in Italy, the classic land 
of Franciscan studies. In America the 
book, admirably translated, has had un- 
usual success. Since it appeared a great 
many lives of St. Francis have been 
published on the Continent. A frequent 
proof that a book is great is its numerous 
progeny—for example, Renan’s “ Vie de 
Jesus ” and Seeley’s “‘ Ecce Homo.” The 
“ Life of St. Francis of Assisi” is drawn 
with almost scientific precision, with great 
sympathy, and in a most fascinating liter- 
ary form. It is another demonstration, 
as Schiller puts it, that “history may be 
true without being a trial of patience, and 
may borrow something from poetry with- 
out becoming a romance.” M. Sabatier 
has since published several volumes con- 
taining the historical sources of our most 
reliable knowledge of St. Francis. This 
represents such an amount of research 
and so critical an insight that it places 
Paul Sabatier among those who have 
rendered signal services to medizval 
studies. As he is only a little past forty 
years of age, there is reason to believe 
that he has other surprises in store for us. 

The activities of M. Armand Sabatier 
have been in a different world. He is 
Professor of Zodlogy and Dean of the 
Faculty of Sciences in the University of 
Montpellier, a member of many learned 
societies, and one of the founders of the 
Institute of Psychology of Paris. He is 
probably the most distinguished philo- 
sophical biologist of France. It is a mis- 
fortune that in every country biologists, 
as they reach the greatest heights of spe- 
cialization, lack the philosophical training 
to connect their knowledge with the wider 
knowledge of the world, and their inter- 
pretation of life with the wider interpreta- 
tion of the universe. It is not so with 
Armand Sabatier. His acquaintance with 
philosophy is real, and his love of it is 
evident. Hence his ability to rise from 
the lowest forms of observed life to the 
highest sweep of spiritual realities. He 
has described his doctrine as “ a spiritual- 
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istic evolution ” in which creation is rep- 
resented as “the development of a living 
germ which the Creator has detached from 
himself—a germ in which were, in a virtual 
state, all the powers of life and liberty.” 
“Tt is,” he continues, “a kind of spiritual 
monism which alone can give to the spirit 
its true place in our contemporary scien- 
tific conceptions of the universe and of 
nature.” 

To grasp the trend of his thinking one 
has only to read the titles of some of the 
themes that he has presented to the public 
in lectures and publications. In “ Evolu- 
tion and Freedom,” “ Evolution and Cre- 
ation,” the concepts are treated as coming 
from God. In an admirable book, “ Essay 
upon Life and Death,” God is represented 
working through both. Another book, pub- 
lished a few years later, “‘ Essay upon Im- 
mortality,” may be his best work. In a 
lecture before the students of Montpellier 
he speaks upon “ The Soul, its Origin, its 
Nature, and its Destiny,” and there refutes, 
from a scientific point of view, the asser- 
tions of those who consider the soul only 
as the product of nerve-centers. He also 
studies “ Prayer ” from the point of view 
of psychology and the sciences that deal 
with energy and its functions in the uni- 
verse. He does not speak as a religious 
mystic, as a theologian, or as a philoso- 
pher, but as a scientist and a biologist, 
hence the importance of his work. One 
need not follow him at every step, though 
the scientific character of his assertions is 
infinitely superior to that of Drummond. 
What he writes is invigorating ; and, while 
he may not establish his positions at all 
points in a victorious manner, he leaves 
in the mind an impression of their reason- 
ablenes3 and their perfect keeping with 
the teachings of modern science, and the 
feeling that the religion of the soul has 
everything to gain through science from 
the testimonies of universal life to its 
Maker. 

The late Auguste Sabatier was the most 
conspicuous man of the three. He was 
born in the district of the Huguenot 
resistance to Louis XIV., the Cevennes 
Mountains. Through his devout mother 
he felt the great power of that French 
Protestant movement, Ze Réze7/, which 
marked a new era in the religious earnest- 
ness of the Reformed Churches. All 
his subsequent experiences, studies, and 


honors modified but did not impair this 
simple, tender, and warm religious life, so 
intimately connected with that movement. 
His studies at Montauban and in Ger- 
many brought him to the conviction that 
the essence of religion and of the Gospel 
is independent from history, criticism, the 
natural sciences, and even from all meta- 
physical systems. Richard Rothe, of 
Heidelberg, left the deepest traces upon 
his theological thought. The very nomen- 
clature of his published works suggests 
the evolution that took place in his mind 
from a moderate Biblicism to a larger 
vision of Christianity and religion. His 
first thesis has for its subject The Tes- 
timony which Jesus Renders to Himself.” 
The second suggests a more critical atti- 
tude, ‘“ Essay upon the Sources of the 
Life of Jesus.” During this period he 
published also two most interesting lec- 
tures, “ Jesus of Nazareth: The Drama of 
His Life and the Greatness of his Per- 
son.” This was at the time when Renan 
forced some of the problems of the person 
of Jesus upon the Continental mind, and 
the author of “La Vie de Jesus” found 
no fairer and no severer critic. Close 
upon the Christological controversies 
called forth by Renan’s book, he realized 
how important it was to apply the strictly 
historical method to the person and letters 
of St. Paul. He therefore prepared as 
his doctor’s thesis a remarkable book 
upon the thought of the great Apostle. 

In 1873, when the French Protestant 
Faculty of Theology was transferred to 
Paris, he became one of its professors, 
and later on its dean, or, as we would 
say, its president. To him, in a very 
large measure, this institution owes its 
present prosperity; it is becoming more 
and more a school of theology, attracting 
not only European but American students. 
It may be due to the prestige that he 
won for it, and to the absolutely independ- 
ent character of the theological studies 
carried on in it, that the schools of Prot- 
estant theology are still considered parts 
of the university machinery of France, 
when Roman Catholic Faculties have 
ceased to be. 

Dr. Sabatier was a great personal 
force, influence of which radiates in every 
direction. He was always heard with 
pleasure in large gatherings, where his 
improvisations contrasted with the more 
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formal and more intellectual eloquence of 
Protestant orators. He had none of the 
gifts of the masters, but held his hearers 
by his earnestness and his marshaling of 
facts. He was at his best among small 
groups of men and in the intimacy of 
friendship. His students in particular 
will never forget the hours spent in his 
home, his talks upon the Christian minis- 
try, nor their private conversations with 
him regarding their religious difficulties. 
Few there are among Frenchmen who 
have scattered their thoughts through the 
press more efficiently. His articles upon 
the great personalities whom he knew— 
Taine, Renan, Hyacinthe, and Pasteur— 
are as inspiring as they are brilliant. 
Taine, the philosophical materialist, tor- 
mented in his soul by spiritual problems; 
Renan, the esthetic vulgarizer of religious 
questions ; Hyacinthe, the heroic soul, the 
living protest against our compromising 
spirit; and Pasteur, the man who has 
brought the biological laboratory into the 
closest touch with the Infinite and the 
Divine—these men seem larger and more 
spiritual when seen through Dr. Sabatier’s 
interpretations. The same spirit pervaded 
his contributions to the “Journal de 
Genéve.” He had also the honor of 
being on the staff of “Le Temps,” the 
ablest paper of France, and one of the 
two or three ablest of Europe. Of his 
works the most remarkable are “The 
Apostle Paul” and “ Outline of a Philos- 
ophy of Religion.” The first, published 
in 1870, was a fearless attempt to set forth 
the evolution of the thought of Paul from 
his Judaism to its ultimate form. It was 
a superb historical reconstruction of the 
process whereby the little orthodox Jew 
rose to his high conceptions of Christian- 
ity and became its heroic interpreter. A 
chronological comparison with kindred 
works will not only reveal the profound 
originality of the book, but that its point 
of view has generally triumphed. This 
work has scarcely grown old. It repre- 
sents a profound psychological insight, a 
glowing faith, and a literary form which 
masters of contemporary literature would 


gladly recognize as their own. In _ his 
“Outline of a Philosophy of Religion” he 
has attempted to formulate a philosophy 
of religion upon a psychological and _his- 
torical basis. He examines the origin 
and nature of religion, revelation, miracles, 
inspiration, the religious development of 
man, Hebraism, the Gospel, the essence 
of Christianity in its historical form, dogma, 
the science of dogma, and the critical 
theory of religious knowledge. He there- 
by studies the whole scale of religious 
phenomena, shows their interrelations, 
and rises at last to a synthetic grasp of 
the whole. 

With his usual modesty, Dr. Sabatier 
was wont to speak of his work as tenta- 
tive, while competent critics view it as a 
most positive contribution to this subject. 
He clings so much to nature and to obvi- 
ous facts that he has been called a “ nat- 
uralistic evolutionist,” and he is such an 
idealist that others have placed him 
among Hegelians. The truth is that he 
is supremely himself. Were he to be 
classified among schools he would prob- 
ably take his place among neo-Kantians, 
who represent the dominant philosophical 
tendencies in France at the present day. 
Whatever be the scientific and philosoph- 
ical worth of the book, it reads like a poem 
in the original. It is a fine example of 
the simplicity and clearness which the 
French mind and the French language 
can give to philosophical studies, making 
them attractive to a large circle of read- 
ers. It has elicited the praise of all com- 
petent judges, even of those who could not 
agree with its conclusions. The “ Journal 
des Débats” said that it was the greatest 
theological work in the French language 
since the “ Institutes ” of John Calvin. 

Such being the work of Auguste Saba- 
tier, it is not astonishing that the Minister 
of Education made him a member of 
most important commissions, that the 
University of Paris gave him a large 
place in its councils, and that his activi- 
ties were so important to French Prot- 
estantism, French journalism, and French 
education. 
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A Korean Trolley Road 


By Harwood B. Smith 


of the “heathen Chinee” as “ pe- 

culiar ” cannot be monopolized by 
the Celestials ; for the ways of many other 
Oriental peoples seem very strange to us 
of the New World. The recent turmoil 
in the Far East has almost caused us to 
forget the existence of the little principal- 
ity of Korea, which, although so near the 
disturbance, still pursues the even tenor 
of its ways, and is showing much progress 
in Western ideas. 

In 1899, with music and flying banners 
and impressive ceremonies, Korea cele- 
brated the opening of its first electric rail- 
way. It was constructed for a unique 
purpose, to be sure, but then it was an 
electric railway, and that in an Oriental 
land showed remarkable progress, espe- 
cially since it was ordered by the King 
and not as a foreign investment. It was 
built from the royal palace in Seoul to 
the tomb of the murdered Queen Consort, 
situated five miles outside of the city, for 
the sole purpose of bearing the King and 
his suite in state to the spot whenever 
custom or the mandates of the gods re- 
quired him to go into official mourning. 
Thus the trolley-car was hardly the “ peo- 
ple’s chariot” in Korea, as it is often 
styled in this country. A San Francisco 
engineer was awarded the contract, and it 
was a well-built piece of road. 

As the mourning customs of the King 
were not very exacting, he came to the 
conclusion that it was a pity not to put 
his road to some practical use; and so he 
resolved to allow the populace to patron- 
ize it at so much a head. The road was 
thereupon equipped with the latest pat- 
tern of trolley-cars from this country, and 
for one week every one who wished was 
permitted to ride absolutely free. 

But “trouble was brewing,” for the 
Conservative party of the Korean Empire, 
always a strong faction in the Orient, did 
not take kindly to this innovation. One 
patriarch was willing to follow in Abra- 
ham’s footsteps if need be, and caused 
his daughter to cross the track in front of 
a moving car, in defiance of the frantic 
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warnings of the motorman. ‘The child’s 
life was not sacrificed, but this circum- 
stance was enough to infuriate the mob ; 
it tore up the tracks and wrecked many 
buildings. It was finally necessary to 
import a dozen stalwart motormen and 
conductors from San Francisco before 
the road could be opened with any degree 
of security. Since then everything has 
been going smoothly, as far as mundane 
Orientals were concerned. 

The King now, however, found that he 
was to have serious trouble from the 
dead, which proved much harder to over- 
come. On the very day it was decided 
to lay the mutilated body of the poor 
little Queen, hacked to death by conspira- 
tors on the threshold of her own sleeping- 
chamber, amid the groves and temples of 
the valley of the imperial tombs, the 
astrologers predicted that the powers of 
evil would so torment the soul of the dead 
young sovereign that she could not rest 
there. It is always best to pay heed to 
the astrologers in a kingdom like Korea, 
for sooner or later their counsels will 
prevail. The King, who persisted in 
going counter to their advice, has now 
capitulated, and as the Queen must 
be moved, he is determined that the 
whole royal cemetery shall go along with 
her. 

Therefore a royal edict has been issued 
that all the beautiful temples and walls 
and staircases and monuments where the 
electric road terminates at the Queen’s 
tomb, as well as the tomb itself, shall be 
torn down and removed to a point fifteen 
miles beyond, approved by the astrologers. 
The King of Korea is letting contracts for 
the job, and a San Francisco contractor 
has signed to build an imperial highway 
over which the huge sculptures and sec- 
tions of masonry can be carried, and also 
to construct an extension of the electric 
railway along one side of this highway. 
Fifteen or sixteen miles of roadway thirty 
feet wide, and an equal length of trolley 
road—all for the sake of removing the 
poor little Queen’s bones in order that she 
may rest in peace! This highway and 
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railway extension will cost a round million 
of dollars, to say nothing of the expense 
of rebuilding the structures which are to 
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be torn down; but the progress of Korea 
is not to be stayed by slight obstacles like 
these. 


A Psychological Method of Inducing Sleep 


By William De Witt Hyde 


President of Bowdoin College 


EW YORKERS are fond of telling 
N the story of the Philadelphian 
who came to consult a New York 
specialist in nervous diseases with refer- 
ence to his affliction of insomnia. ‘ Oh,” 
said the specialist, “so you can’t sleep o’ 
nights?’ ‘It is not so bad as that,” re- 
sponded the afflicted Philadelphian, “ but 
I can’t sleep in the daytime.” 

However it may be in the imaginary 
Philadelphia of the New Yorker, there 
are probably few communities of any size 
in America to-day which do not contain 
sufferers from genuine insomnia. I have 
often felt it a serious reproach to psychol- 
ogy that, with all our study and experiment, 
we have succeeded in deriving from this 
source so little practical assistance in the 
conduct of life. Accordingly, when a 
neurologist recently suggested to me that 
there ought to be some psychological 
method of inducing sleep to take the place 
of the widespread reliance on deleterious 
drugs, I undertook to construct a priori a 
method which ought to produce the desired 
result. 

Abnormal wakefulness may be due to a 
variety of causes. In cases where it is 
due to physical disease or acute pain, it 
is doubtless necessary temporarily to call 
in the physical aid of opiates. But chronic 
insomnia, and the insomnia that follows 
excessive nervous strain, mental effort, 
anxiety, and worry, are primarily psychical 
diseases, and theoretically ought to yield 
to purely psychological treatment. Such 
insomnia is due to the persistence of cer- 
tain brain processes, which in the normal 
life of a healthy person are subordinated 
to the action of the muscular system and 
tend to cease when the muscular system 
becomes tired, but which in the case of 
the patient have become dissociated from 
all muscular activity, and set up and keep 
up an activity of their own which does not 


stop, simply because it involves so little 
expenditure of muscular effort that it does 
not get tired out and feel the need of rest. 
Of course the best remedy for such insom- 
nia is, when possible, plenty of physical 
exercise in the open air, sufficiently inter- 
esting, like golf or bicycling, to occupy 
the mind. As the late Elijah Kellogg 
used to say, “ There is great therapeutic 
virtue in the essence of hoe-handle.” 
Many people, however, find such a remedy 
impracticable ; or, what comes to the same 
thing, they think it is impracticable for 
them, and hence they prefer to lie awake 
at night, rather than to work to the point 
of physical weariness in the open air by 
day. Light diversion in the evening, 
with perhaps a glass of hot milk before 
going to bed, are further aids in giving 
sleep to thesleepless. But when all these 
things are faithfully observed, there remain 
many persons, and there are times in the 
lives of most persons who have to bear 
much strain, when the time for going to 
sleep does not find them in a sleepy mood. 
Here is the opportunity of the psychologist 
to apply his formula. 

What is wanted is something which 
will break up the associations of ideas 
which previous excitement or chronic 
conditions tend to perpetuate, and at the 
same time will set up other mental activi- 
ties so co-ordinated with muscular efforts 
that, whén the muscles grow weary, the 
mind will grow weary with them, and con- 
sequently quit work when they do. The 
substituted activities should be as closely 
connected as possible with the conditions 
which naturally lead to normal sleep. 
They should take advantage of the sleep- 
producing properties of rhythm, and alter- 
nation of periods of activity with periods 
of rest. After experimenting with a 
variety of possible movements, the best 
results were gained by the following rule, 
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which, it will be noticed, includes all the 
essential conditions above indicated : 
RULE FOR INDUCING SLEEP 

Assume an easy position, with the hands 
resting over the abdomen. ‘Take a long, 
slow, but easy and natural breath, in such 
a way as gradually and gently to lift the 
hands outward by the action of the abdo- 
men. At the same time slowly and grad- 
ually open the eyes so that at the end of 
the inspiration they are wide open and 
directed upward. Let the breath out 
easily and naturally, letting the hands fall 
inward as the outward pressure of the 
abdomen is withdrawn. At the same 
time let the eyes drop and the eyelids 
naturally fall by their own weight, so that 
they are closed at the end of the expira- 
tion. Do all this quietly and naturally. 
Do not make too hard work of it. Repeat 
the inspiration and expiration, with open- 
ing and lifting, dropping and closing of 
the eyes, ten times. Then take ten breaths 
in the same way, allowing the eyes to re- 
main closed. Alternate ten breaths with 
opening and closing of the eyes, and ten 
breaths with closed eyes. When the eye- 
lids begin to feel heavy, and you feel tired 
and sleepy, as you will very soon, go 
through the motions more and more easily 
and lazily, until you merely will the mo- 
tions without making any effort, or hardly 
any effort, to execute them. At this stage, 
or more likely in one of the intervals of 
breathing without any motion of the eyes, 
you will fall asleep. 

Nervous persons will have some diffi- 
culty at first in the gradual opening and 
closing of the eyes. They will tend to 
fly open, and then snap together. But, 
as putting salt on a dove’s tail is a sure 
rule for catching the dove, so this grad- 
ual and easy opening and closing of the 
eyes in rhythm, with quiet, natural breath- 
ing, when once secured, is almost equiva- 
lent to dropping off to sleep. This rule 
gives the mind two gangs of workmen, two 
sets of muscles to watch and keep working 
in harmony. It cannot do this, and take 
account of the work done, and at the 
same time keep up much of a thinking 
about anything else. It induces the res- 
piration that is characteristic of normal 
sleep. It tires the set of muscles the 





tiring of which is one of the favorite 
devices for producing hypnosis. It pro- 
duces and calls attention to certain sen- 
sations in the eyes and eyelids which are 
the normal precursors of sleep. It alter- 
nates work and rest in such a way as to 
make resumption of work more and more 
unwelcome, and rest more and more grate- 
ful. Finally, persons who have had diffi- 
culty in going to sleep, and staying asleep, 
report that this method puts them to sleep, 
and puts them back again when they wake 
up too soon. 

I am aware that there is one more ele- 
ment which I ought to add to place this 
method on a sound psychological basis. 
I ought to divide it into twenty Jessors, 
devoting the first ten to the generai meta- 
physical principles which underlie the 
method, the next five to more specific 
psychological doctrines, and the last five, 
one to placing the hands, one to inspira- 
tion, one to expiration, one to opening the 
eyes, and one to closing them. ‘These 
lessons might be given in person in a 
special sanitarium for insomnia, or equally 
well by correspondence. The essential 
thing to make it entirely successful would 
be to charge five dollars apiece for the 
lectures, or a hundred dollars for the 
course. ‘That would lift it to the level of 
current methods of healing disease, and 
enlist the determination of the patient to 
get his money’s worth in the effort to be 
faithful in the application of the rule, and 
in the expectation of a cure, which is 
more than half the efficacy of any rem- 
edy, material or mental. But, unfortu- 
nately, I have no time to divide the method 
up into lessons, establish a cult, conduct 
correspondence, and collect fees. Even 
at the risk of making the method of no 
avail, through the unwillingness of the 
public to try a remedy surrounded by 
no mystery, expressed in no pseudo-philo- 
sophical lingo, protected by no patent, 
and accompanied by no fee, I am con- 
strained to make a plain statement of the 
results of my experiment, accompanied 
with the simple request that if any reader 
finds it beneficial, he will, in the interest 
of other sufferers from insomnia, report 
the fact to me. 

Brunswick, Maine 











The Rights of Man 


A Study in Twentieth Century Problems 
By Lyman Abbott 


Chapter VIII.—Educational Rights 


N monarchies the children of the king 
l inherit royal place and power, and 
therefore the State provides for the 
education of the children of the king; 
the royal family is educated by the State. 
In America we all belong to the royal 
family ; therefore the State educates us 
all. Self-government rests on self-educa- 
tion. The statement that men have a 
right to govern themselves does not mean 
that all men possess, without education, 
the capacity for self-government ; it means 
that all men, with a few abnormal excep- 
tions, possess the capacity for education, 
and, after they are educated, they possess 
the power, first to govern themselves, and 
then to take share in governing their 
fellow-citizens. 

It is the function of a free State to edu- 
cate the citizens of that free State. There- 
fore it is the function of the free State to 
give all the education that is necessary to 
make a good citizen. 

What, then, are the conditions necessary 
to good citizenship? Evidently the tenets 
of our various theological schools are not 
necessary to good citizenship. No Con- 
gregationalist would say that an Episco- 
palian cannot be a good citizen. No 
Roman Catholic would say that a Protest- 
ant cannot be a good citizen. Very few 
Protestants, outside the North of Ireland, 
would say that a Roman Catholic cannot 
be a good citizen. No Christian would 
say that a Jew cannot be a good citizen. 
I do not say that the differences between 
Romanism and Protestantism, between 
Judaism and Christianity, even between 
Congregationalism and Episcopalianism, 
are unimportant; but they do not affect 
citizenship. A man may be a good citi- 
zen of the Republic, whatever his theology ; 
indeed, there are many very good citizens 
in the Republic who have not any theology 
at all. What is necessary to make a good 
citizen ? 

First, this citizen must know the language 


of the people among whom he lives. He 
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must know how to communicate his ideas 
to them, and he must know how to under- 
stand their ideas when they wish to com- 
municate with him. If the country is 
made up of a great number of various 
tribes who cannot understand one another, 
it is not possible in the nature of the case 
that there should be a common govern- 
ment or a common society, except as the 
government is government by an oligarchy 
or an aristocracy oramonarchy. If when 
we landed on these shores we had _ under- 
taken to establish the federal government 
out of the Indian tribes here it would have 
been absolutely impossible, if for no other 
reason because the Indians did not under- 
stand one another’s language. I hada 
letter the other day from a personal friend 
who was living in the Philippines, in which 
he said that persons on one side of the 
border-line of a province cannot under- 
stand the language of the people who are 
living on the other side of the border-line 
of the province. These tribes cannot 
comprehend one another, and if they can- 
not comprehend one another, they cannot 
make one nationality, except as they are 
kept in one nationality by a superior 
power. It may be Aguinaldo’s power, it 
may be ours, but it must be external to 
the people unless the people can commu- 
nicate with one another. Intercommuni- 
cation of ideas is essential to nationality. 
Therefore in this country our first duty is 
to teach all our children the English lan- 
guage, because we are going to be an 
English-speaking nation on this continent 
—one of these days. Every citizen, there- 
fore, must know how to read and write 
and speak the English language. 

In order to be a good citizen one must 
know something about the world he lives 
in. It is not necessary that he should be 
able to recite by rote the length of a long 
list of rivers or the height of a long list of 
mountains. He can go to the last cyclo- 
peedia to get information on those subjects 
if he wants it. But it is necessary that he 
should know something about the nature of 
his country and the nature of other coun- 
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tries. Ifheis not measurably familiar with 
these facts, he is in no condition to take 
part in the government of his own country 
or in determining what shall be the rela- 
tion of his country to other countries. He 
must know about our products, about our 
exports and our imports, about what we 
have shown ourselves able in the past to 
do; he must know something about our 
soil and the configuration of our land, or 
he cannot exercise any wise judgment on 
the question what, for example, should 
be our tariff laws. All he can do is to 
ask his newspaper or his leader and act 
accordingly. And this is not democratic ; 
this is something else—I do not know what 
to call it. Some knowledge of geography 
is an essential part in public education, 
because it is necessary to make intelligent 
citizens in a great republic. 

But the world is not only made up of 
material things, it is also made of physi- 
cal forces. The citizen must know some- 
thing about the forces of this world in 
which he lives; something about light, 
heat, electricity. He must know something 
about nature, for he has to co-operate with 
nature ; and more and more as civiliza- 
tion increases will his co-operation with 
nature be necessary to his well-being. 
Therefore some knowledge of science, 
some comprehension of the great laws 
and forces of nature, are essential to in- 
telligent citizenship. 

The world has been trying experiments 
ever since it was in long clothes, and he 
who would be wise respecting the future 
must know something respecting these 
experiments of the past. Wise men learn 
by the experiences of others, says the 
proverb, fools learn only by their own. 
If the citizen is to be a wise man, and if 
he is to have a part and a wise part in 
the government of the nation, it is neces- 
sary that he should know something of the 
experiments which have been made in the 
past—that is, of history. It is not neces- 
sary that he should be able to give the 
list of the crowned heads of England. 
This is not to know history. What is 
necessary is that he should understand 
something of the rise, progress, and devel- 
opment of the human race; where it has 
succeeded and where it has failed ; why 
it has succeeded and why it has failed. 
He should know in order that he may not 
repeat to-day the experiments which were 





the failures of yesterday. It is necessary 
in order that he may not think that the 
methods which did well in one age and 
under one circumstance must necessarily 
«be applied in another age and under other 
circumstances. He must know history 
because he must know the world’s experi- 
ence; otherwise he cannot be wise in 
shaping the destiny of the nation for the 
future. 

There have been in this world great 
men. ‘They have had great thoughts, and 
have uttered these great thoughts. They 
live, in some sense immortal, in these 
great thoughts. The world’s true history 
is its intellectual history, and its intellect- 
ual history has been written by its great 
leaders. If you ask what Palestine was, 
you look to its prophets ; if you ask what 
Greece was, you look to its poets and its 
philosophers; if you ask what Rome 
was, you look to its great statesmen and 
jurists; if you ask what Italy was, you 
think of Dante; of England, you think of 
Shakespeare; of France, you think of 
Rousseau or Voltaire or Victor Hugo. 
The great men of past ages have done 
great thinking, and their thoughts live in 
literature. The good citizen, he who is 
to have the power to direct or participate 
in directing the destinies of a great na- 
tion, must know something of these great 
thoughts of these great men. A book is 
not a dead thing, it is a living man. A 
library is not a mausoleum, it is the abode 
of the living. We go into our library and 
ask, now Milton, now Shakespeare, now 
Dante, now Homer, now Plato, now Aris- 
totle, to talk to us. All the wise men of the 
world are on these shelves; wiser than 
they were when they lived, for now they 
are wise enough to speak when you want 
them to speak, and wise enough to keep 
silent when you want them to keep silent. 
The educated man, the voter, or the wife 
who will influence the voter, needs to know 
the great thoughts of the great thinkers. 
He needs to know literature. 

And what in all these departments he 
needs to know is, not the external, but 
what the philosophers call the subjective— 
what I will call the vital. He needs to 
know, not names of books, but the spirit 
in the books; not the dates of history, 
but the trend of events in history; not 
the mere natural forces, but their expres- 
sion and their co-ordination and their 
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co-operation ; not the names of boundaries 
and States, but what various countries, 
especially what his own country and its 
immediate neighbors, stand for ; not mere 
alphabet and words, but how to use words 
soas toexpress the mind that is in him, and 
how to understand words so that he can 
comprehend the mind that is in another 
man. ‘Thus the educated man must know 
language, geography, science, _ history, 
literature. And it is the, function of the 
State to teach these things, because these 
things are necessary to make a good citizen 
of a State. 

Is there anything else? Certainly. 
Almost the first requisite of good citizen- 
ship is that the citizen shall be able to 
support himself. He may have large 
information, excellent ideas, good judg- 
ment; he may be a good talker, he may 
even be a good listener; but if he is 
dependent on the charity of the public 
he is not a good citizen. It is the func- 
tion, therefore, of the free State to fur- 
nish such elements of education as will 
enable this man to be a self-supporting 
citizen of the United States. How far 
industrial education should go is a question 
which I do not undertake here to discuss, 
I doubt whether as yet we are ready 
to answer the question. But it should 
go far enough to make all graduates 
of public-school systems able to give to 
the community in work at least as much 
as they have to take back from the com- 
munity in wages. Industrial education, 
in this broad sense of the term, is a 
function of the State; not because it is 
the duty of the State to give to every or 
to any man a training for his profession, 
but because it is the function of the State 
to prepare men for self-support. ‘The 
difficulty with our systems of education 
thus far seems to me to be that we have 
paid too much attention to the higher edu- 
cation and too little to the broader educa- 
tion. We need to broaden it at the base 
even if we have to trim it a little at the 
top. For when all the education of a 
public-school system tends towards literary 
proficiency, and when the boy or girl 
graduating from the school can do noth- 
ing but write school compositions, and 
the most proficient among them articles 
for newspapers, it is evident that the pro- 
vision of self-support is not adequate. 

Education should be such as to make 
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intelligent workmen; not skilled work- 
men, but intelligent workmen ; and there 
is a great difference between the two. 
The workman in a factory may do a par- 
ticular piece of work for One or two years 
and may become a very skilled mechanic 
in the doing of that one particular piece 
of work, and yet he may have no intelli- 
gence about his work whatever. He may 
not know what is done on either side in 
making the finished product. If he is 
taken from that particular piece of work, 
he may be as helpless as if he were a 
child. ‘There are plenty of skilled me- 
chanics who know how to do a particular 
thing, if the particular thing is one that 
they have done fifty times before, but who 
are not intelligent; if there happens to 
be a new combination of circumstances 
demanding a variation in the work, the 
intelligent wife has to stand over him 
and tell him, the skilled workman, how 
to do it. We ought in our public-school 
system to give such an industrial educa- 
tion as will make intelligent workmen. 
Then let them go out and become skilled 
workmen by their own practice in their 
several departments. 

Is this all? No. A man may read 
and write the English language, he may 
know geography and science and history 
and literature and some form of industry, 
and all his knowledge may simply equip 
him to be a greater rascal than he could 
otherwise have been. Life is not made 
up of intelligence; into life enters that 
which is more important than mere intelli- 
gence—will and conscience ; the ability to 
know what is right and wrong, the ability 
to resist the wrong and to do the right. 
This is absolutely essential to good citizen- 
ship. ‘To be a good citizen the man must 
be trained morally. I do not urge that 
he should be taught in school certain 
ethical dogmas, any more than I would 
have him taught certain theological dog- 
mas; but I would have him trained so 
that he can use his conscience and _ his 
moral will in all the varied exigencies of 
life. If this is not done, his skill in writ- 
ing simply makes him an ingenious forger, 
his knowledge of science simply makes 
him a_ skillful dynamiter. ‘The better 
educated he is, the greater peril he may 
be to society, if moral training has not 
accompanied intellectual equipment. 

It was popular at one time to divide 
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education into two departments, and to 
assign all secular education to the State and 
all religious education to the Church. But 
there is no such division between the secu- 
lar and the religious; it does not exist. 
Religion is carrying the right spirit into all 
life. We cannot divide man into compart- 
ments and direct one institution to develop 
one compartment and another institution to 
develop the other compartment, any more 
than we can: draw a line of cleavage in 
a tree, and say we will feed this side of 
the tree with one sort of manure and that 
side of the tree with another sort of 
manure. ‘The whole man must be edu- 
cated, the whole man must be trained, 
Says Professor Huxley: “ Education is 
the instruction of the intellect in the laws 
of nature; under which name I include 
not merely things and their forces but 
men and their ways, and the fashioning of 
the affections and of the will into an ear- 
nest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws.” It is not enough to 
teach the man what the laws are, it is also 
necessary to fashion the affections and 
the will to move in harmony with those 
laws. And if it is the function of the 
State to furnish education in order to 
make men and women good citizens, and 
if in the exercise of this function it is the 
duty of the State to give all that is neces- 
sary to citizenship, then it is the duty of 
the State to fashion the affections and the 
will in harmony with the great laws of 
society. 

Of all the books available for this pur- 
pose there is none so useful as the English 
Bible. I do not advocate the reading of 
the Bible and the use of prayer in the 
public schools if any one objects, because 
the reading of the Bible and the use of 
prayer in public schools is worship, and 
it is not the function of the State to con- 
duct worship, certainly not to conduct 
compulsory worship, whether the wor- 
shipers are little children or grown men. 
1 do advocate the use of the Bible in the 
public schools as a means of acquainting 
our pupils with the laws, the literature, 
and the life of the ancient Hebrews, be- 
cause the genius of the Hebrew people 
pervading their laws and their literature 
and their life was a spiritual genius. 

Every nation has its function in the 
development of the human race. Every 
nation contributes its quota to the complex 





sum of human civilization. Speaking 
broadly, Greece may be said to have con- 
tributed philosophy, Rome law, Italy art, 
Germany liberty, England commerce, the 
United States democracy—-which is more 
than liberty—and the Hebrew people 
what we call religion. I do not mean 
that there has been no philosophy except 
in Greece, no law except in Rome, no art 
except in Italy, no liberty except in Ger- 
many,no commerce except in Great Britain, 
nor that there has been no religion except 
among the Hebrew people; but more of 
the great moral forces of the world may 
be traced back to that people, and to the 
literature of that people, than to any other 
historic or literary source. ‘The United 
States is more intimately connected with 
the Hebrew people than with any other 
ancient people. Our literature abounds 
with references to the literature of the 
ancient Hebrews ; they are probably more 
frequent than the references to the litera- 
ture either of Greeks or Romans, No 
man can read the great English or American 
poets or authors understandingly unless 
he knows something of his English Bible. 
Historically we are more closely connected 
with the Hebrew people than with the 
Greeks. Our free institutions are all 
rooted in the institutions of the Hebrew 
people, have grown out of them as the 
result of the long conflict between their 
political principles and those of pagan 
imperialism. 

A man is not a truly educated man 
who knows nothing of the sources 
and fountains of our National life, and 
they are to be found in the Bible. Why 
should he not know them? Why should 
they not be taught in the public schools? 
Because the Bible cannot be taught with- 
out teaching religion in the public schools? 
No! No one objects to teaching religion 
in the public schools. No one objects to 
teaching the public-school children what 
was the religion of the ancient Greeks or 
the religion of the ancient Romans. We 
cannot read Homer or Virgil without 
learning something of the religion of the 
Greeks and the Romans. Why, then, 
should we object to teaching in the schools 
what was the religion of the Hebrews? 
Is it so dangerous a religion? “Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart ”—would that be a perilous teaching 
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for the men who are to become aldermen 
in our great cities? “What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?”—would that be a dangerous teach- 
ing for boys who are to become business 
men in this commercial age? What is 
the religion of the Hebrews? This an- 
cient people believed that God was the 
authority behind all law, that no law was 
just which did not conform to divine 
ideals, and no people free whose laws 
were not enforced by an enlightened con- 
science. They believed that God was in 
history, and that the record of human 
events was the record of a divine progress 
of humanity toward justice, liberty, and 
mercy. They believed that God is in all 
natural phenomena; that nature alike con- 
cealed and revealed him; that God is in 
all human experience, the King, the Father, 
the Companion, the Friend of man. This 
religion is summarized in the Ten Com- 
mandments, demanding by the lawgiver 
in the name of Jehovah protection for 
person, property, reputation, and the fam- 
ily ; it is summarized for the historian by 
such a statement as that of the psalmist, 
“ Thou leddest thy people like a flock by 
the hand of Moses and Aaron;” it is 
summarized by the poet of nature in the 
affirmation, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork ;” it is summarized by the 
poet of human experience in the declara- 
tion, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want.” The religion of the Hebrews 
assumes that God is a righteous God, that 
he demands righteousness of his children, 
that he demands nothing else, and that 
he will forgive their unrighteousness if 
they turn from it, and help them to right- 
eous living if they desire his help. 

I do not here discuss the question 
whether this religion is true or false. It 
can certainly do no harm to teach our chil- 
dren in the public school that this relig- 
ious faith was held by an ancient people. 
Surely, if we may teach them that the 
Greeks and Romans held conceptions re- 
specting the gods, and the relation of 
men to the gods, and the duties of men 
toward one another and toward the gods, 
which Homer portrays and Plato sati- 
rizes, we may teach them the conceptions 
respecting the character of God and the 
relation of man to God, and the relation 
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of man to his fellow-man, which the 
Hebrew prophets inculcated. It cannot 
harm our children to become acquainted 
with the laws of the Pentateuch, the 
visions of the Psalter, the wisdom of the 
Proverbs, the righteousness of Amos, the 
mercy of Hosea, the hopefulness of 
Isaiah. It is not the function of the 
school to teach that the Bible is an au- 
thority, any more than to teach that the 
Church is an authority. But it is the 
function of the school to make its pupils 
familiar with the sources of our life—Na- 
tional, social, and individual—and no one 
source has contributed so much to make 
the American people what it is, in its 
political institutions, in its social organ- 
ism, and in its fundamental ethical prin- 
ciples and spiritual faiths, than has the 
life and literature of this ancient people. 

Professor Huxley is not to be accused 
of ecclesiastical or theological prejudice 
in favor of orthodoxy, and Professor 
Huxley has thus summarized the argument 
in favor of the use of the Bible in public 
schools supported and carried on by the 
State : 


I have always been strongly in favor of 
secular education, in the sense of education 
without theology ; but I must confess I have 
been no less seriously perplexed to know by 
what practical measures the religious feeling, 
which is the essential basis of conduct, was 
to be kept up, in the present utterly chaotic 
state of opinion on those matters, without the 
use of the Bible. The pagan moralists lack 
life and color, and even the noble Stoic Marcus 
Antonius is too high and refined for an ordi- 
nary child. Take the Bible as a whole; make 
the severest deductions which fair criticism 
can dictate for shortcomings and positive 
errors; eliminate, as a sensible lay teacher 
would do, if left to himself, all that is not 
desirable for children to occupy themselves 
with; and there still remains in this old liter- 
ature a vast residuum of moral beauty and 
grandeur. And then consider the great his- 
torical fact that for three centuries this book 
has been woven into the life of all that is 
best and noblest in English history; that it 
has become the national epic of Britain, and 
is as familiar to noble and simple, from John- 
o’-Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante 
and Tasso once were to the Italians; that it 
is written in the noblest and purest English, 
and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere 
literary form; and, finally, that it forbids the 
veriest hind who never left his village to be 
ignorant of the existence of other countries 
and other civilizations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the furthest limits of the 
oldest nations in the world. By the study of 
what other book could children be so much 
humanized and made to feel that each figure 
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in that vast historical procession fills, like 
themselves, but a momentary space in the in- 
terval between two eternities; and earns the 
blessings or the curses of all time, according to 
its effort to do good and hate evil, even as they 
also are earning their payment for their work?* 

Education is development of character; 
and democracy requires that the State 
shall furnish to the children and to all the 
children of the State development in all 
those elements of character which are 
essential to good citizenship. If we are 
to be a free, self-governing people, we 
must be a people of free, self-governing 
individuals. If we are to be a people of 


free, self-governing individuals, each indi- 
vidual in the Nation must be educated to 
understand himself, the world he lives in, 
the men and women with whom he is to 
live, and the laws which govern both the 
world of matter and the world of men; and 
he must not only be educated to know 
those laws, but he must be trained to con- 
form his life to them. Nothing less than 
this is the function of the State in educa- 
tion; nothing less than this will make a 
free, self-governing Republic composed of 
free, self-governing individuals. Such are 
the educational rights of man. 


Spanish Novelists 


may well turn to the Spaniards for 

genuine, if at times revolting, realism. 
In painting this is appreciated by all 
travelers to Spain, but hardly in literature 
because, as a rule, they know too little 
about that subject. With perhaps a touch 
of arrogance as we recall 1898, Americans 
sometimes fancy that there is little prog- 
ress in Spain nowadays. As we recog- 
nize a long-ago golden age of Spanish 
literature, most of us have read “ Don 
Quixote,” at least in a translation, and 
perhaps some have added a little knowl- 
edge of Lope de Vega and Calderén, 
but very few Americans seem to have 
read the remarkable novels printed in 
Spain during the past four decades. It 
is in the domain of letters, especially in 
fiction, that Spanish progress is most 
evident. It is no borrowed progress. 
Contemporary Spanish novelists owe noth- 
ing to French exemplars; the Spaniard 
is rooted and grounded in his own 
soil and he breathes only his own atmos- 
phere. 

Having a greater range than the writ- 
ings of any other Spanish novelist—for 
his political and historical romances are 
as notable as are his social and relig- 
ious—the output of Sefior Benito Pérez 
Galdés, for instance, has been hitherto an 
almost unknown mine, though Spanish 
readers have been enthusiastic about its 
richness. Especially do the twenty vol- 
umes of “ Episodios Nacionales ” repay 
reading, not only on account of their 
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simplicity and charm of style, but also 
because as history they give graphic 
presentation of the gloomy outlook for 
the Peninsula at the opening of this 
century, and of the heroically persistent 
efforts of the Spaniards, who contrib- 
uted vitally to Napoleon’s final overthrow 
and furnished the material for a national 
epic. Ofthe Galdés novels “ Marianella” 
and “ Dona Perfecta ” (the Spanish “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere’) have been poorly trans- 
lated; “Leon Roch” and “ Zaragoza” 
have been fairly well translated, and 
others will follow. 

Besides this great name, the modern 
group of Spanish novelists includes, first, 
Alarcon, who died ten years ago, and 
was called the Guy de Maupassant of 
Spain. The most distinguished name, 
however, to many, is that of Senor Valera, 
diplomat, critic, and poet as well as 
typical Spaniard in his combination of 
mysticism and skepticism. His “ Pepita 
Jimines,” published long ago, marked 
the beginning of the present literary re- 
naissance. Senor Pereda, the brilliant 
narrator of northern mountain life, is also 
typical, but of narrower-minded Spaniards, 
as he is both Carlist in politics and ultra- 
montane in religion. Then comes Dona 
Emilia Bazan, whose character and work 
recall now Madame de Staél, now George 
Sand. 

In our opinion, however, quite as emi- 
nent as any of the above is Sefor Armando 
Palacio Valdés. He is doing for Spanish 
contemporary society what Sefior Galdés 
has done for Spanish history. Through 
the Valdés novels one has the opportunity 
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of appreciating conditions in the Peninsula 
as theyare. Weare apt to think of Spain, 
in its physical features, as a bleak, tree- 
less, unattractive country, and of the Span- 
iards only as brutal and bigoted lovers 
now of bull-fights, now of the Inquisi- 
tion. The actual condition of Spanish 
society, however, may be realized by the 
reading of such a novel, for instance, as 
Senor Valdés’s “ El Cuarto Poder,” pub- 
lished in 1888 and now all too tardily 
translated. It appears in English under 
the title ““ The Fourth Estate.” ? 

Spanish novels are sometimes published 
as well as written in a notable way; in the 
present instance we miss the larger size 
and greater clearness of the print of “ El 
Cuarto Poder,” issued, it is true, in two 
volumes, whereas this is in but one. 
Those who are unfamiliar with Spanish 
may be congratulated on the capital trans- 
lation, an improvement on that of “La 
Hermana de San Sulpicio” and in gen- 
eral really more accurate because not 
too literal. For instance, the familiar 
“ Dios sabe ”’ is, as the translator expresses 
it, more properly “Goodness knows” than 
“God knows ;” and she sets a worthy 
example to other translators in her ren- 
dering of the word so/emnidad in cases 
where, as is not uncommon, it does not 
mean “solemnity” at all, but, as the 
translator renders it, “fuss.’”’ She may 
aiso be commended for the frequent 
omission of certain realistic details The 
book is thus probably more acceptable to 
the majority of readers. 

If Sefior.Galdés is the Walter Scott of 
Spain, Senor Valdés seems another Balzac. 
He may not evince the cyclopean genius 
and power of work which characterized the 
great Frenchman, but in certain qualities 
he is his equal, and in one or two may be 
rated even his superior. Like Balzac, the 
author of “‘ El Cuarto Poder” shows in that 
story, as in “José,” “ Marta y Maria,” 
above all in “La Hermana de San Sul- 
picio,”’ a masterly arrangement of can- 
vases, whether large or little. First, in 
proper use of environment. In “The 
Fourth Estate” we find that the people 
of Sarrid, a little town on the Canta- 
brian coast, had quarreled cheerfully 
among themselves for years, as is the 


1The Fourth Estate. Authorized Translation, from 


the Original of A. Palacio Valdés, by Rachel Challice. 
Brentano’s, New York. $1.50. 
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habit of small-town residents, but with 
the establishment of a newspaper, above 
all with the establishment of rival news- 
papers, they began to quarrel uncheerfully. 
One can hardly think of the fortunes of 
these rival papers without smiling. In 
their columns the gossip of the town 
was told in transparent guise, and “ The 
Fourth Estate” has its ludicrous as well 
as its tragic features. Balzac’s “ Vie 
de Province” finds its vivid counterpart 
in Senor Valdés’s description of provincial 
life. The latter is not more impressive, 
but is characterized by a certain note- 
worthy lightness of touch. ‘This is spe- 
cially seen in “ The Fourth Estate,” in 
which the author avoids his earlier trend 
towards a monotonous heaviness and 
over-elaboration which may be found at 
times in Balzac himself. ‘The Fourth 
Estate” is a capital example of style— 
simple, direct, vivacious, virile. 

In developing the dialogue and advanc- 
ing the action, the Valdés manner, whether 
expressive of subtle sympathy or of 
whimsical humor, reminds one of Daudet ; 
“ Froment” and “ Tartarin”’ come equally 
to mind. In these respects, but espe- 
cially in our author’s profound psycho- 
logical insight, there is also a suggestion 
of George Eliot ; her plots, it is true, are 
less improbably horrible and her charac- 
ters less falsely sentimental than those 
of the Latin writers, but her style lacks 
their spontaneity. Of the characters 
in “ The Fourth Estate” Ventura is as 
tragically frivolous and faithless as a 
study by any relentless psychological 
analyst, but alongside her life-travesty 
stands her sister Cecilia, the incarnation 
of unaffected goodness and helpfulness, 
worthy to match Eugénie Grandet, Bal- 
zac’s most exquisite creation. Cecilia 
seems one of the most rarely beautiful 
characters in all literature. Such crea- 
tions give a well-nigh classic distinction 
to novel-writing. Thus, in placing his 
figures, -Senor Valdés shows, first, a 
splendid sense of proportion. Secondly, 
his figures brand themselves upon our 
minds as flesh-and-blood creations, more 
normally human than many of Balzac’s, 
for instance, because the Spaniard 
introduces more high lights. He has a 
manifest advantage in being less cyn- 
ically pessimistic; his evident belief in 
the essential goodness of some natures— 
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Cecilia as an offset to Ventura—despite 
the corruption of others, makes it possible 
to endure the tragedies which form the 
crises of his novels. His chiaroscuro is 
not mostly shadow; he projects light 
against darkness rather than darkness 
against light. 

In sure if simple power of construction, 
in straightforward and engaging descrip- 
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tion, in accurate observation of men and 
women, and in searching criticisms of 
society, “ El Cuarto Poder” is entirely 
typical of the genius and tendencies of 
one of the greatest of Spanish realists. 
His truthfulness and force have not only 
energized Spanish contemporary litera- 
ture, but through it are doing much to 
energize the novel-writing of the world. 
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American Husband in Paris. By Anna Bow- 
man Dodd. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 
156 pages. $l. 

A very clever bit of comedy, presenting two dis- 
tinct American types: the devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing, and extremely capable husband, and the 
good-hearted but self-indulgent wife, who dis- 
covers for the first time in Paris that her hus- 
band is a great man, and whose little manner- 
isms and artifices are very skillfully brought 
out. 

Books of the New Testament (The). By 
Rev. Leighton Pullan. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5x74, in. 300 pages. $1.25. 

This is a scholarly but popularly written Intro- 
duction to the New Testament from a strongly 
conservative standpoint, yet in view of the 
latest critical discussions. It is rather sur- 
prising to find the late Ernest Renan and Pro- 
fessors A. C. McGiffert and B. W. Bacon listed 
together as “rationalists.” It reminds one 
of Dean Farrar’s recent classing of Channing 
and Martineau as “skeptics” among others 
more deserving the name. But when Mr. 
Pullan tells us that Matthew’s Gospel may 
have been written by a disciple of the Apostle, 
and that John viii., 1-12, is an interpolation, 
one may be puzzled to find the boundary 
line in Biblical criticism which crossing lands 
in “rationalism.” 


Career of a Beauty (The). By John Strange 
Winter. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
x<7%, in. 389 pages. 

This is a story well told, and with that note 

of sustained interest seldom absent from this 

author’s work; yet one is likely to close the 
book wondering why so clever an author 
thought the story worth telling. It is the con- 
ventional one of an English officer’s family 
struggling with the every-day petty tragedy of 
poverty and gentility. The beauty of the 
family marries with a good-natured regard, 
but no love, for her husband. At the moment 
her marriage takes place in the church she has 

a psychic experience, a vision in which she 

sees the man who is later to influence her life. 

The story comes perilously near bringing its 

people to disaster, but just escapes it. It 

ends leaving a sense of weakness and inade- 


quate motive. We feel that there is no real 
tragedy of the heart involved—nothing but 
the emotional disturbances likely to attack 
members of idle, over-opulent society on either 
side of the Atlantic when they have no serious 
purpose in life. 


Clearing the Way. By Rev. Xavier Sutton. 
The Catholic Book Exchange, New York. 4x6% 
in. 180 pages. 10c. 

Constructive Process for Learning German. 
By Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph.D. William R. Jen- 
kins, New York. 544x8% in. 313pages. $1.25. 

Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By 
L. H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm Miller, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 4 Vols. (N-Q.) The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 7144x1014 in. 1,486 pages. $5. 

Daughter of New France (A). By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Illustrated. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 409 pages. $1.50, 

The founding of Detroit by Cadillac, and the 

events that preceded it in Quebec, are graph- 

ically described in this historical tale. The 
characters are strongly drawn, and the scenes 
are full of the romance of the great New 

France on this side of the water. A pleasant 

love story runs through the book. 


Deuce of Hearts (The). R. F. Fenno & Co, 
New York. 5x7'%in. 503 pages. $1.25. 

Dream of My Youth (The). By E. P. Tenney. 
The Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 4% x7 in. 
336 pages. 

Like a good after-dinner speaker who has 
something to say, Mr. Tenney starts in a 
humorous and settles into a serious vein. The 
Dreamer and his Critic, as they rough it in 
the woods or on the sea, and rub with folk of 
divers sorts and views, thresh out many ques- 
tions, literary, social, and religious, in lively 
dialogue. Through all of it wafts a whole- 
some breeze of sympathy with nature and 
mankind, and the spirit of thoughtful aspira- 
tion, courage, and faith. Whoever has ram- 
bled with Mr. Tenney in the woods or on the 
beach of Cape Ann has found intellectual 
and moral stimulus in the contact of a vigor- 
ous, genial, and penetrating mind. The same 
quickening awaits the reader of these conver- 
sations. 
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tin of Judaism (The). By M. Lazarus, 
Ph.D. ‘Translated from the German by Henrietta 
Szold. In Four Parts. Part II. The Tewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, Philadelphia. 57% 
in. 301 pages. 
A point of special interest in this compact and 
lucid work is its exhibition of the early devel- 
opment of Rabbinical ethics, as elaborated in 
the Talmud, in contrast with the far later 
work done for Christian ethics, and as pro- 
nouncing upon points, in the ethics of compe- 
tition, for instance, on which modern con- 
sciences still need enlightenment. Ina general 
view the author inclines to the rigorism of 

Kant, which Janet scores so severely, assigning 

a higher rank to the fulfillment of duty as an 

obligation than as an inclination. Spontane- 

ous goodness is doubtless superior to self-con- 
strained. But therecan be no dissent from the 
initial and concluding positions taken ; sanc- 
tification is moralization, and this can be fully 
realized only through social co-operation. 

These are fundamental points both in Jewish 

and in Christian ethics, and now need espe- 

cially to be pressed in Church and synagogue 
alike. 

Every One His Own Way. By Edith Wyatt. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 291 
pages. 

“Every One His Own Way” is the title given 

to a series of short sketches, twenty-one in 

number. The author makes no attempt to tell 

a story, in the sense of working out plot or 

situation. She picks up one, two, or three per- 

sonages, as the case may be, from life’s way- 
side, as one might pick up a pebble from the 
road, shows their relations and contrasts to 
one another, suggests their influence upon 
other lives, and drops them again. The 
personages are all Chicagoans of more or less 
recent European extraction, and because of 
this and the character hints given, the sketches 
are likely to prove of interest especially to 
Chicago readers. 


First Interpreters of Jesus (The). By George 
Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5% Sin. 429 pages. $1.25. 

This is the promised volume of Dr. Gilbert, 

of the Chicago (Congregational) Theological 

Seminary, following the volume on the teach- 

ings of Jesus. It was referred to by us last 

week editorially, and is reserved for fuller 
notice hereafter. 


First Studies of Plant Life. By George Fran- 
cis Atkinson, Ph.B. Illustrated. Ginn &Co., Boston. 
514x7\4 in. 266 pages. 70c. 


As a book for children this is wisely planned 
for active-minded boys and girls in its exhibi- 
tion of what plants are doing in active work. 
There is no such engaging method of introduc- 
tion into the mysteries of botany as this, which 
shows the plant to be more than a thing—a 
being, with an end in view, and struggling to 
fulfill it. The author’s plan naturally leads up 
to a series of chapters on the “ Life Stories of 
Plants” and the “ Battles of Plants in the 
World,” in which a larger sympathy with 
animated nature is felicitously promoted. 


For Charlie’s Sake, and Other Lyrics and 
Ballads. By — Williamson Palmer. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 514x8in. 95 pages. $1. 


A collection of vigorous ballads, many of 
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which were written a number of years ago, 
but are now brought together for the first time 
in book form. Mr. Palmer’s work attracted 
the attention of such men as Bayard Taylor, 
Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stoddard, and others in 
authority years ago, and it is surprising that 
its appearance in permanent shape has been 
so long delayed. The poem which gives the 
book its title, “ For Charlie’s Sake,” is a ver 
tender, striking piece of work; while suc 
ballads as “ Stonewall Jackson’s Way ” and 
“The Maryland Battalion” are capital pieces 
of ballad-writing—vigorous, stirring, forceful, 
with a marked musical cadence. 


Highest Life as A Story of Shortcomings 
and a Goal. By E.H. Johnson. A.C. Armstrong 
& Co., New York. 5x8 in. 183 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Johnson gives first a brief sketch of the 

special types of Christianity known as “ Per- 

fectionism,” the “ Higher Life,” and “ Plym- 
outh Brethrenism,” following these with an 
account of the ‘‘ Keswick teaching,” as favor- 
ably contrasting with them. All these, how- 
ever, he considers as_ shortcomings, and 
proceeds to present the goal of Christian 
endeavor. This consists in “doing right be- 
cause God requires it, trusting Christ because 
he deserves it, and loving the brother wher- 
ever he is.” He concludes with an analysis 
of the Keswick teaching, and a kindly criti- 
cism of points objected to. A certain vague- 
ness appears in Dr. Johnson’s account of what 
it is to trust in Christ, a failure to make clear 
its practical equivalency to the imitation of 

Christ. 

Improvement of Towns and Cities (The). By 
Charles Mulford Robinson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 5x7%in. 309 pages. $1.25. 

An extraordinarily good book. The breadth 
of the author’s observations is even more 
remarkable than the breadth of his reading, 
and the strength of his common sense quite as 
remarkable as the strength of his artistic sense. 
It is however, pre-eminently a book upon the 
beautifying of life in our cities, and it will 
commend itself strongly to all who would lessen 
“the contrast between the fields where the 
beasts live and the cities where men live.” 
Upon every subject of which it treats—the 
sites of cities, the plan of the streets, the sup- 
pression and repression of the things which 
offend, the banishment of unsightly advertise- 
ments, etc.-—the suggestions are well consid- 
ered and are illustrated by hopeful experiments 
in some quarter of the world, demonstrating 
their utility. It is much the best book on 
civic betterment that has appeared in many 
years, and, by reason of the attention it gives 
to the subjects in which public-spirited women 
are even more interested than public-spirited 
men, it qught to have more than double the 
audience which usually awaits even the bes 
books of its class. 


In Love and Truth; or, The Downfall of Sam- 
uel Seele, Healer. By Anita Clay Mufioz. The 
Abbey Press, New York. 5x8in. 258 pages. $1. 


Jesus in the Home: Saving the Children. By 
George B. Russell, A.M., D.D., LL.D. Reformed 
Church Publication Board, Philadelphia. 5448 in, 
220 pages. 75c. 


A thoughtful, practical, helpful series of short 
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chapters, which will commend themselves to 
all conscientious parents. 


Kept for the Master’s Use. By Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal. The Bible Institute Colportage Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 442x7 in. 121 pages. IL5c. 

Laboratory and Pulpit: The Gay Lectures, 
1900. " William L. Poteat, M.A. The American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. F2X7% 
in. 103 pages. 50c. 

‘“‘Lady” Vere and Other Narratives. By 
Louis M.Elshemus. (Second Edition.) The Abbey 
Press, New York. 444x7'gin. 126 pages. $1. 

La Fille du Chanoine et L’Album du Régi- 
ment. By Edmond About. Explanatory Notes in 
English by G. Castegnier, B.S., B.L. William R. 
jeakine, New York. 454x6in. 138 pages. 

Life, Duty, Destiny. By Elwyn P. Greene. 
Published by the Author, Milton, Ore. 4%4x8 in. 
34 pages. 

Limits of Evolution and Other Essays (The). 
By G. H. Howison, LL.D. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5xX7%4, in. 396 pages. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Lovers of the Woods (The). By William 
H. Boardman. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
434734 in. 339 pages. 

Their love as here related is “ catching ;” one 
would fain abide with them there. While with 
them in these pages, and in the heart of the 
Adirondacks, along with a brilliant young fel- 
low who is working himself back to health by a 
year in the woods, one gets well initiated into 
the woodsman’s craft, the sportsman’s experi- 
ence, the peculiarities of trout and deer, and the 
society, the skill, and the fun of the handy and 
companionable “guides.” For the two great 
classes of city dwellers—those who have gone 
there and those who want to go—it is a charm- 
ing book. 


Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny: The Life Story 
of Two Robins. By Effie Bignell. Illustrated. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 4% x7 in. 
250 pages. $l. 

The actual story of two robins, one of whom 
came into the author’s care as acrippled nest- 
ling and refused to leave her when it attained 
adult birdhood, and the other of whom was 
adopted as a companion for the first. The 
story is told entertainingly, and its observations 
are marked by uniform good sense and good 
feeling. The book will interest everybody who 
is interested in the care of birds. 

New Doctor (The), or Health and Happiness. 
By_S._M. Biddle. F. E. Ormsby & Co., Chicago. 
5x7% in. 255 pages. $1. 


* 


Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene for Primary 
Teachers. By Henrietta Amelia Mirick, A.B. The 
American Book Co., New York. 5x7% in. 297 
pages. $l. 

Philbrick Howell. By Albert Kinross. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5x74, in. 
326 pages. 

In this story Mr. Albert Kinross presents a 

rather analytical but interesting study in the 

contrasts of every-day life. The story is 
located in England; the hero is a lad who knew 
no early home or love of kindred. Friends are 
raised up, and to them he owes whatever home 
life he enjoys. He develops strong literary lean- 
ings, and anon makes his mark in the world. 

Around the person of a young girl playmate 

he builds his ideal. All that is sweet and true 

and high in life he sees centered in her. There 
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is a pathos in his idealization of this girl. 
The worthlessness of her nature as it works 
itself out affords excellent contrast to the 
worth in others which the poetic author-lover 
too long overlooked. ‘The interest is well sus- 
tained, the literary art above the average of 
current stories, and the motive good. 


Play of Man (The). By Karl Groos. Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s co-operation, by Elizabeth L. 
Baldwin. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x7%% 
in. 412 pages. PPs0. 

In this volume of elaborate psychological 
observations and discussions the author pur- 
sues the subject begun in his previously trans- 
lated work, “The Play of Animals.” Beside 
its value for the special student, the general 
reader has an interest in its wide range through 
all the phases of life in its freest moods, unbent 
from serious ends. The study of these yields 
material for a theory of play which is presented 
from various points of view—physiological, 
biological, psychological, zsthetic, sociologi- 
cal, pedagogical. These seem to be closely 
related, though distinct. Biologically, “ play 
is the agency employed to develop crude 
powers.” Pedagogically, “play contributes 
materially to the establishment of ethical 
individuality.” 

Poems of the New Time. By Miles Menander 
Dawson, The Alliance Publishing Co., New York. 
414x7 in. 169 pages. 

A volume of lyrics, including a lyrical drama 

“Kismet,” and a group of ballads. The 

author’s faculty is by no means equal to the 

task which he has imposed upon himself. 

Prayers. By John Worcester. The Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union, Boston. 5x6% in. 
32 pages. 25c. 

Procession of Planets (The). By Franklin 
H. Heald. (Second Edition.) Published by the 
Author, Los Angeles. Cal. 442x7 in. 95 pages. $1. 

Queen of Hearts (A). By Elizabeth Phipps 
Train, The B. slpgincets Co., Philadelphia, 
414x7%4 in. 280 pages. 50c. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s Corner 
Folks. By Charles Felton Pidgin. The C. M. 
Clark Publishing Co., Boston. 5xS in. 586 pages. 

“Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason Corner 

Folks” is a story likely to delight a large and 

varied circle of readers. It depicts in the 

main the common gossiping life, hard work, 
practical ideals, fun, and shrewdness of the 
people of a New England village. This is 
varied by occasional trips to Boston and New 
York. The story is capitally told for one of 
its kind and quality. The humor is true to 
life, and the idiomatic speech rings true— 
when that speech is found at its queerest and 
most remote. Some of the situations seem too 
romantic to tally with every-day fact among 
the people involved ; and the very democratic 
affiliations between rich and poor might be 
searched for far afield, and in vain, to-day in 

New England. Still, the trend of the story is 

wholesome, laughter-provoking, and interest- 

ing. 

Ulysses S. Grant. By Walter Allen. John 
Marshall. By James Bradley Thayer. (The River- 
side Biographical Series.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston. 44% x7 in. 75c. each. 
The spirit of the first volume is indicated by 
two sentences in the opening chapter: “ Gen- 
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eral Grant is now our National hero. In the 
story of Grant’s life some things must be told 
that are not at all heroic.” The author’s 
estimate of his hero is worth quoting, both as 
an indication of his point of view and of his 
style: “In this campaign he first reveals the 
peculiar trait of his military genius—clear dis- 
cernment of possibilities, comprehension of 
the requirements of the situation, strategical 
instinct, accurate estimate of the enemy’s 
motive and plan, sagacious promptness of 
action in exigencies, stanch resolution, invin- 
cible poise.” The volume is too small to 
make possible more than an encyclopedic ac- 
count of General Grant’s Presidential career. 
This is unsatisfactory, because the limits of 
space permit nothing else-——‘ John Mar- 
shall,” by James Bradley Thayer, is the story 
of a great lawyer told by a greatlawyer. We 
might have expected a technical work; but 
this peril Mr. Thayer has skillfully avoided. 
The book is one for laymen, and will give 
as complete a sketch as can be given in so 
brief’ a compass of the great Chief Justice 
and of the service which he rendered to the 
country which made his greatness apparent. 
Both volumes belong to the admirable River- 
side Biographical Series. 


What is a Kindergarten? By George Han- 
sen. Illustrated. D, P. Elder By Morgan Shepard, 
San Francisco. 5x6%in. 80 pages. 

A little book containing practical suggestions 

and plans for the treatment of small lots as 


playgrounds and gardens for children, worked 
out along kindergarten lines by a practical 
landscape architect. 


Year in China, 1899-1900 (A). ah Clive Big- 
ham, C.M.G. Illustrated. The acmillan Co., 
New York. 5%4x9in. 234 pages. 

The author of that vivid Ben “A Ride 
Through Western Asia” has now published 
an even more important volume. Itisarecord 
of his stay of a year and a half in China, 
Siberia, and Korea. Mr. Bigham is at once a 
traveler, a diplomat, and a soldier, and during 
the eighteen months he had abundant occasion 
to show what he could do in each of these 
fields. His journeying took him from Canton 
to Hankau and Peking, through Manchuria 
and eastern Siberia, down the Korean littoral, 
up the Yangtse into Szechuan, and then down 
the Yellow River, passing thence by Tientsin 
and Port Arthur to the campaign on the Amur 
River. The book closes with a consideration 
of the Trans-Siberian railway, the western part 
of which Mr. Bigham had previously de- 
scribed. His account of the eastern section 
is naturally of more interest and importance, 
especially to Americans, as this section has 
been built entirely from American materials, 
and as the commerce along its route more 
nearly concerns us. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of actual conditions 
in Asia, and would be more valuable as a book 
of reference if the generally good index had 
been still more detailed. 


Notes and Queries 


It is seldom possible to answer any inguiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
Jind expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 


always bear the writer’s name and address. 


Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Please give short space to the answer of the 
following questions: Is it grammatically correct or 
in accord with good usage to make use of the 
following expressions, ‘* You would better go,” ** You 
would better have gone,” “You had better have 
os e”? Ifanyor all of the above are correct, are 

ey abbreviated expressions? Ifso,of what?) What 
is the word better when used in the above connection— 
averb? I have asked a number of instructors the 
above question without uniform results, one even 
thinking that none of the expressions were wae 
NS] ; 


These expressions are all correct. For this idiomatic 
use of “had ” see the Bible, Psalm Ixxxiv., 10. ‘“* Would” 
is probably elliptical for “‘would do” and ‘would have 
done.” The full form of the second example is, ‘‘ You 
would have done better to go.” Better is an adverb, and 
“go” and “have gone” are infinitives. 


Kindly inform me just what the term ** free- 
dom of a city ” implies. ee 

It denotes the dignities and rights of citizenship therein, 

and so is sometimes bestowed, as a mark of honor, on dis- 

tinguished non-residents. 


1. How do we know that religion is one of the 
instincts of the heart rather than something that has 
been imposed upon us by priests? 2. In what ways 
was Christ’s appearance after his resurrection differ- 
= from the spiritual manifestations of the —% 

ay? 

1. The religious phenomena of the life of Christ, or of 

such lives as Paul’s and Luther’s, are conclusive. So 


also are the great poets. None of these was priest-rid- 
den. 3. There are some striking similarities. We are 
not aware that there is any parallel in the reported 
phenomena of spiritism to the appearance of the risen 
Christ to a company of five hundred, or to his eating and 
drinking with his disciples. (1 Corinthians xv., 6; Acts 
x., 41.) 


Please tell me where I can find Dr. Gordon’s 
book, “ The New Puritanism,” and the price. 


It is published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York; 
price, $1.25. 


Please tell us how to pronounce “ Riis” Mh 
A.), and oblige an old subscriber, F.C. 


” 


“ Reece,” like “ fleece. 


“Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses 
and How to Combat it,” is the title of the essay by Dr. 
S. A. Knopf, of New York, which won the $1,000 prize 
offered by the International Tuberculosis Congress that 
met in Berlin, May, 1899. It is a work that deserves the 
widest circulation, and has already been printed in five 
foreign countries. It can be had for 25 cents, or for 20 
and 15 cents 1n lots of various size, of the publisher, Fire- 
stack, 200 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York. 


Can you tell me who wrote the line: 


‘ The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world” ? 


I think there isa poem based upon this sentiment, 
and would like to find it and its author. i.S. 
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Correspondence 


The Solution 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

About a month ago, at Germantown, 
Kentucky, a number of white women 
undertook to read to the colored people 
of the village and of the surrounding 
country, on Sunday afternoons, the auto- 
biography of Booker T. Washington. In 
this they were prompted by the regret 
that, in their community at least, the 
colored people know next to nothing of 
the life and teaching of Mr. Washington. 
The means adopted to meet this condition 
were chosen because few of the colored 
people are financially able to take periodi- 
cals or to buy books, and, further, because 
many more colored people could be inter- 
ested by the co-operation of the white 
women. 

The colored people who attend these 
readings are known as members of the 
Booker T. Washington class, and are 
enrolled. The average attendance has 
been over seventy-five, the negro popula- 
tion of the village being about one hundred. 

Believing that this is a good work— 
good for the negroes, good for the whites 
—that it manifests a spirit which is the 
essence of the solution of the so-called 
race problem, I have thus sought to give 
it publicity. 

Germantown, Ky. HeEnrRY Luoyp. 
The Scriptural Theory of Missions 
Zo the Editors of The Outlook: 

Is not the profound, comprehensive, 
and just theory of missions stated by Mr. 
Wilson [in The Outlook for March 23, 
p. 674] equally true as a theory for what 
our politicaland governing relations should 
be toward undeveloped peoples? For the 
idea of missions substitute all through the 
article the idea of government. Let me 
transpose a paragraph or two. The first 
lesson to be learnt by the civilizer is the 
lesson taught by Christ himself, and that 
is, a deep respect for the intellectual rights 
and the personal ideas of freedom of the 
individual. Our Lord always showed 
this respect ; he forced his rule on no one. 
He left to the individual mind its own 
liberty, the exercise of its own faculties ; 
he did not meddle and interfere with that 





sacred and half-divine conscience of the 
individual, from which, however  rudi- 
mentary its development, is derived the 
sole inspiration of spontaneous action and 
of free assent, without which a change in 
political profession is a mockery and a 
sham. ‘To despise a man because his 
type of government appears to be more 
rudimentary than our own is not only 
unjust but absurd. The white man in this 
respect has no hegemony over the yellow, 
the red, or the black man, and the chief 
“ burden of the white man,” in the matter 
of government, very often seems to be 
that of minding his own business. 

This thought of Mr. Wilson’s corre- 
sponds to that expressed by Professor 
William James in the first days of our 
trouble in the Philippines. The most 
precious instinct in an individual, and 
collectively in a homogeneous people, from 
which springs all true manhood, all essen- 
tial humanity, all spiritual life, is the 
deep, fundamental, inward sense of per- 
sonal freedom. ‘To overbear, subdue, or 
quench that by force in another person 
or nation, in order to substitute for it our 
own will, is the greatest wrong we can do 
to humanity ; it is spiritual murder. Let 
us be sure that, in our attitude toward the 
Filipino, the last thing we would have 
him relinquish is his indomitable passion 
for liberty. On that we build. 

Milwaukee, Wis. SAMUEL M. ILSLEy. 


A Beneficent Project 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Some years ago a gentleman in this city 
died, leaving his fortune in the care of 
honored and trusted friends. As trustees 
of this money, they invested it in property 
which has had a growing value. With the 
income derived from this investment they 
have carried out his will according to his 
directions. An executive committee was 
formed and a fund was established. It 
bore the name “Relief Fund Society,” 
with the donor’s name prefixed. The 
yearly interest was to be used for the 
relief of “emergency cases.’ The aim was 
to afford “temporary relief to unobtru- 
sive suffering endured by industrious or 
worthy persons,” and the purpose of this 
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“temporary relief” was the restoring of 
the industrious to self-support. It will be 
seen, therefore, that this fund does not aim 
to relieve the hungry and wretched poor, 
nor the very sick poor, for whom hospitals 
are provided, but the respectable, hard- 
working class, and others to whom come 
times of sudden and unexpected distress. 
The donor’s direction is that the relief 
is to be material rather than spiritual or 
strictly medical assistance, both of which 
are left to other agencies. Unpaid almon- 
ers are appointed to disburse the funds. 
To many of the class designated a little 
- opportune assistance means the keeping 
of one’s home, the providing for one’s 
family, the bridging over a trying time, and 
being able to turn one’s self till the stress 
is over or employment is again secured. 
There is a _borderland between self- 
respecting self-support and independence 
on the one hand, and poverty and charity 
on the other. Any influence which leads 
to the first is beneficent and worthy of 
praise. A commendable feature of such a 
fund is that there can be no general 
application on the part of unworthy people. 
Almoners relieve cases of distress only as 
they learn of them privately. No one but 
the persons relieved, the trustees, to whom 
a faithful report is rendered yearly, and 
the almoners, know of help given or loans 
made. Many a life has been helped to its 
fuller development by a loan from this 
fund, and a large number of families kept 
from wearing anxiety by temporary help 
from the same source. Young women 
and young men starting in the world in 
any large city, or sent adrift by unexpected 
circumstances, often need the assistance 
of suchafund. Friendly hands reach out 
to help, and influence is brought to bear to 
secure positions for these would-be workers. 
This always takes time, and a few weeks 
must be bridged over somehow. How 
this can be done is the question. The 
existence of such a fund often saves from 
despair, and leads to a self-respecting 
manhood and womanhood. Mention of a 
few special cases so assisted-‘may be of 
interest to the reader. A young lady was 
engaged to teach in a school, her compen- 
sation to include a home and a small sal- 
ary. After afew months the school failed, 
leaving the teacher without a home, and 


‘dollar. 


with only five dollars. A sum of money 
was loaned to this lady, and she was thus 
enabled to stay in the city, to look about, 
to secure finally a good position, and to 
repay within a year the much-appreciated. 
loan. If it had not been for this loan, 
she would have had to go back to a small 
village, her immediate prospects greatly 
injured, and her future entirely changed. 
She is to-day an honored teacher in an 
honored school. A man who atone time 
held a position with a salary of $1,200 
and traveling expenses was, during the 
hard times a few years ago, thrown out 
of employment. After months of perse- 
vering endeavor, he found himself still 
out of regular work and with his. last 
Every one knows how hard it is 
to obtain a loan when one’s fortunes are 
at an ebb. Suddenly a position opened, 
requiring, before its acceptance, the ex- 
penditure of some money. This was an 
“emergency case.” A loan from the fund 
was made, and the man was enabled to 
accept a good position, which he still 
retains. This case was followed by others, 
differing in detail, and in every instance 
it was a loan from the “ Relief Fund” that 
made it possible for the person assisted to 
enter upon his new duties. G. S. 
New York City. 


A Home for Aged Negroes 


We have previously called attention to 
the work of the late Mrs. Patty Buford, 
who established a home and hospital for 
aged, infirm, and disabled negroes in Vir- 
ginia. Now that Mrs. Buford is no longer 
living to carry on the work, it is proposed 
to raise an endowment fund for its support. 
Among the trustees are the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, the Rev. J. T. Huntington, 
of St. James’s Church, Hartford, and the 
Rev. Robert Strange, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond. The work is also indorsed by 
Bishop Huntington, of Central New York. 
Fuller information may be obtained from 
any of the above-named trustees, and 
contributions may be sent to the Vir- 
ginia Trust Company, of Richmond, Va., 
which is acting as depositary for the en- 
dowment fund, and will issue receipts 
therefor. 
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A Serviceable Sewing 
Machine for \g \g $ 2 








The 

“Smith & Egge” 
Automatic 
Hand-Sewing 
Machine 


is not a toy but a thor- 
oughly practical, auto- 
matic tension, chain 
stitch machine, with 
stitch and feed regula- 
tor, etc. Uses any kind 
of thread, silk or twist, 
and does the same style 
work as a full-sized ma- 
chine. Weighs but 244 
ounds; can be packe 

in the corner of a trunk; 
simple enough for a 
child to operate. Every 
machine guaranteed, if 
directions are followed. 
Thousands now in use, 
“Smith & Egge”’ qual- 
ity—any hardware 
dealer can tell you what 
that means. 

Delivered to any post 
or express Office on re- 
ceipt of price. Remit by registered letter, postal or 
express money order. Circular on request. 


“ate SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 
Dept.N. Bridgeport, Conn. 








Williams 
Shaving Stick 


“THE ONLY KIND | 
THAT WONT DRY ON THE FACE 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, Soc. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
11b.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 
The only firm in the world making a 
specialty of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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all | dishes such as Sou 

me,sa 
a py hope 

and d a digesti ue en BOF 

ed with Perrins sauce. 
S\GnATURE —_ &Per Bort. 
le0~pend 

John Duncans Sons- Agents-NewYork. 














F WEALTHY BABIES 
ARE THOSE RAISED on 


BORDENS 








CONDENSED MILK 
For BABIES Msfrens 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co,,New York. 
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YOU WASTE FUEL 


| Fae ma By using an ordinary 

open fire. Itsends three- 
fourths of the heat up the 
chimney. The 


Jackson 
Ventilating 
Grate 


Prevents such loss, and will heat thoroughly several rooms 
on one or different floors. It can be fitted into any ordi- 
nary fireplace, and burns either coal, wood, or gas. 

Write at once for Catalogue **O” 


E. A. JACKSON & CO., 50 Beekman St., New York 

















BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S 


“UP FROM SLAVERY” 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


To Readers of ‘The Outlook’: This book will be sent to 
you.on approval. After examining it you can send’ us either 
$1.50 or the book. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Sq., New York 


po You SEE THE CRITIC? 


The Leading Literary Magazine 
Trial three months, 25c. Foliowing nine months, $1.75. 
THE CRITIC CO., 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


Mave you read the lizst issue of 


The Saturday Evening Post ? 
Sacred Songs No. 2 


Of recent issue, contains 208 pages of equally de- 
lightful new hymns and tunes with a judicious selec- 
tion of familiar favorites—furnishing, in the opinion of 
many, even a more serviceable collection than No. 1, of which vol- 
ume over 825,000 have been sold. Price of either book is $25 per 
100. Sample, post free, 20 cents. 


No. i AND No. 2 COMBINED 
A most desirable collection of 430 of the best hymns and tunes 
offered. #45 per 100, post free, 45 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


Are you in- If youare you will 

terested th NATURE STUDY ? wane oe 
OSSES WITH A HAND-LENS 

It is B... only book of its kind in the English language. It makes 

the mosses as easy to study as the flowering plants. Eight full -page 

plates and ninety figures in the text. $1.10 postpaid. Send Sores 

pages. A. J. GROUT, 360 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, uy. 


— PERSONAL COMFORT 


Use the Improved Washburne Pat- 
ent Cuff Holders. They cannot 
slip. Instantly released. By mail, 
20 cents the pair. Catalogue of 
scarf holders and other novelties 
made with Washburne Fasteners 
Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 

Box 84, = - Waterbury, Conn. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. Ex- 
changes. Immense stock for selection. - Shipped for trial. Guaran- 
teed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free. 


If you are interested in TYPEWRITERS, ait ey 
‘THE BOOK OF THE NEW 


The finest Catalog ver issued. AMERICAN V NG 
MACHINE CO., S'oroadway. New Vor MWR 


. 





























AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE, 

SIX PER CENT. MORTGAGES, 
CARE OF ESTATES, 

FO ng-wingponny 


A a x8 have any Minneapolis property for sale or 
his not yielding satisfactory returns, place it with 


"The FINANCE COMPANY of MINNESOTA 
620 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* Care of property for non-residents a specialty * 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
TO INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


A large industrial corporation, managed and controlled by 
men of the highest standing in commercial and financial circles, 
offers for subscription a limited amount of its treasury stock, 
and will make a very attractive proposition to high grade men 
of ability and influence, who are in a position to offer the stock 
to investors. 

This is a good opportunity for doctors, lawyers, ministers, and 
other professional men, who have a large acquaintance among 
people of means. Call or address for further particulars 

JOSEPH ALLEN, 149 Broadway, New York 


Water Filters and Coolers 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS 
The Best Kinds 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West 4ist Street, - = New York City 


AGENTS $200 T0 $500 


Make from 
a month handling the COMING LIGHT. Brighter 
than electricity, cheaper than kerosene. Thousands 
of testimonials from people using them over a — 
Latest improvements. Endorsed Gt Ins. Co’s. Larg- 
est factoryin U.S. 41styles, Lowest prices. Reiai! 

up. Sample lamp half,price. We want one agent, 
merchant, or individual in every town. Iilustrated 
catalogue free. 

STANDARD GAS LAMP CO. 
118—120 Michigan Street, Chicago 


PEN CARBON COPYING SYSTEM 


Copies bills or letters while you write. 
Pen-CarBoNn-MANIFOLD Co., Dept. A, 145 Centre St., New York. 


BEST SUMMER BREAKFAST CEREAL 


Wheatena 


TEE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY’S SPECIALTY 
At all grocers. Sample for 4c. 





























Tue Heattu Foop Company, Dept. QO, 61 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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, " 4 fv. have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be 
66 KOD K” sent direct to us. 
3 e 
a A Reduced Prices 
x 4 








3 ON 
. - Stands for alt Suits and SKirts 


is Best in 
that is Bes HOUSANDS of 


" > f Photography yards of beau- 
my fashion- 
able materials 

: To the perfection of Kodak oneal ee aa 

; construction, to the perfec- ufactured espe- 
j : cially for this 
F tion of the Kodak mechan- Reduced Price 

- ism, to the perfection of Sale. Manufac- 

fs tured at “inside 

.. the Kodak lenses, is due the prices” by a 


cloth mill whose 
bs busy time was 

. Griumph of Kodakery over. 

h Therefore: 

Suits and Skirts 




















All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent made to order of 

- § Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or brand-new ma- 

opel ; plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them terials at one- 

/ ; in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. third less than 

regular prices. 

: EASTMAN KODAK CoO. Made __ with 

ay . Reckantes, 8. Y. taste, care, and 

S, workmanship, 

k, according to the 

“ style and mate- 
ok 


F BEST SUMMER BREAKFAST CEREAL = — — 
3 rom our alta- 
” | Wheaten a Ic sm 


THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY'S SPECIALTY |] P!&s-_ Nearly all 





Atelgvecern. Semple fer 4e. of our styles and materials share in this reduction. 
— Tue Heattu Foop Company, Dept. O, 61 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. They tell of many offerings like these: 





Suits, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 


























: $12 Suits reduced to $8. $15 Suits 
pests | reduced to $10. $20 Suits reduced to 
( $13.34. $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
¢ —_ $6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
3 Rest as You Ride reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 
THE MORROW $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
) : Coaster Brake Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 
; Guarantees you Absolute Comfortand Pleas: duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to 
er a i OR $5. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

ar. uxury on the level. Mil . 

= iM,’ == Taffeta Jackets, former price $15, re- 

nt, Bord oy alt deniora,Soretet Bros. duced to $10. 

pe ECLIPSE MFG.CO. Ave. T, Elmira, N.Y. There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, but 

our prices are extremely reasonable. 

i Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
OUR TOURIST GLASS Your judgment, as well as your sense of economy, will 
represents the highest optical ef- be pleased. If you don’t like the tinished garment, send it 

rk. ficiency and mechanical perfec- back. We will refund your money. 

— tion. Wonderfully sharp and large We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts (which 


eld. Unexcelled for Field, Gal- 


lery Opera. Compactand stron were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) a¢ one-half of 
Pry.or . oO ri al s g. * . 


Leather case and strap. Finished in regular prices. \WNrite to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and 
black $10.50, Same in aluminum $12.50. Bargain List—you will get them free by return mail 


< 


or C: 6: for inspection om pavinent THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
of 50c. ex. charges. Ww ne 
CO., Masonic Temple, Washington, D. G. ‘= 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION FOR YOU. 


Streets 60, 80 and 100 feet wide, built to city grade, bordered on each by 5 foot_granolithic cementine 
For $10 down, and $6 per month until paid for, we sell youa regular New York City lot, subject to the 





Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications, 
walks, flower beds and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our expense. 
following guarantees from us: , ‘ ae : 

If, at the expiration of the year 1901, this lot is not worth $500, based on the price at which our salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all of the money you have 
paid us, with 6 per cent. interest additional. , ; 

If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot without further cost. 

If you should get out of employment or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 


Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co, of New York. | : ; : p ' 
You will note three distinct’ points of advantage in this proposition. _ First, it is a Life Insurance for your family. Second, it enables you to pay in small sums as you would in 


your savings bank, and cannot crainp you; and, Third, it enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New York real estate, which are due to natural conditions; further- 
more, the three advantages are absolutely without risk, 


OUR CUARANTEE OF INCREASE. 


Our guarantée of 25 per.cent. increase in one year in the value of lots is a simple one and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. It means, that the regular prices publicly 
marked on our property (every unsold lot being plainly tagged and priced), and at which our large corps of salesmen will be then selling these lots for ourselves and our customers, will be 
25 per cent, in excess of the prices at which we now offer them. ooh ; : 

IT DOES NOT MEAN, that we can or will assume the responsibility of selling customers’ lots except incidental to our business of development, or that we will take them off 
their hands; this obviously would be impossible in the great work of development we are undertaking. This is intended as a straight business agreement of an honest increase in 
value, and that only, sa 

N. B.—Our Non-Forfeiture Agreement prevents the loss of your lot through misfortune, 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. 


As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons, living East of Chicago, to pay 
you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit our property and find 
one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or, 7” case you buy, to credit cost of your railroad 
JSare on your purchase ; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal 
to.cost of fare to Chicago and return. We would advise you, if you are satisfied, to send first payment, 
$10 in cash, at our risk, immediately, and we will select the very best available lot for you. Or,if you 
desire further particulars, to write immediately for maps, details and information. It will cost you 
nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself—we solicit closest investigation. References by 
hundreds—our reputation is national, 


MAKE OUR OFFICES YOUR HEADQUARTERS.. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all strangers to make their headquarters with us when they 
come to New York City. Our offices occupy 9 rooms—nearly the entire 6th floor of the handsome Home 
Life Building, opposite City Hall. One of these rooms is fitted up expressly as a library and rest room 
for the convenience and comfort of our out-of-town customers, or any other visitors to New York, to whom 
we can be of service. It is equipped with the latest magazines, books, writing materials, etc, Have 
your mail directed in our care, drop in for rest, letter-writing, package-checking, directions about the city, 
or any desired information, All are welcome at any time, Lady's maid in attendance. 


Wood, Harmon & Co., 266-867 Drendway’ Now York. 
NOTE OUR REFERENCES. 


We refer by permission to The Outlook; also to the Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 
30,000 customers ail over the United States. The following is but one of thousands on file from banks, 
public officials, and appreciative customers: 

“* There is no doubt the property offered by. Wood, Harmon & Co, in the Twentyeninth 





























Ward, represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make Poses aes eet : y Sales as ; 

within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, . ‘ : ° 

Harmon & Co, are perfectly reliable and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, Corner of Utica Avenue and Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. Lots here 

whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. —within five minutes of Rugby, on same avenue and trolley 
“THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” line—are $1,500 to $2,500. RUGBY LOTS, $420. 











$10 Secures $420 Lot 


Greater New York Map. 


PR gs dw Ragrln In Greater New York. 


ifs WERE $2a0q. hy t0est NEw yank YOUR ROUND TRIP TO NEW YORK FREE. 


This Map will convince every thinking man and woman in America that 
our announcement embodies a proposition never equalled in the history 
of this country and one which, in the very nature of New York’s present 
conditions, and the limited area of Brooklyn itself, can never again occur. 
NOTE THE MARVELOUS COMPARISON! Lots at 100th Street, $20,000 to $75,000 
each; Lots at Rugby, $420. The same distance; the same running time; the same street- 
ear fare (5 cents); the same city government, schools, police and fire protection. What 
creates the difference? Simply this: that before Consolidation, Brooklyn had a pro- 
vincial government and wretched transportation facilities. Consolidation into one 
city government and equal transportation facilities existing to-day MUST ultimately 
equalize the value of property equally accessible, This is an axiom—a self-evident truth. 
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CHOo 


% FUP No such opportunity since New York began its wonderful growth as a world 
metropolis. The Astors, even, had no such combination of circumstances to operate in their behalf, as two years have 
accomplished greater changes than a decade did in those days. Every lot is guaranteed to increase 25 per cent, during the 
first year—an increase equalling your first year’s payments—and $2,000,000 insures your purchase. 

Wood, Harmon & Co,, the largest, most responsible, and most successful Real Estate Company in the world, are so 
positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent, during the year 1901 that they will guarantee this increase to any 
investor, and in case they cannot show it they agree to return all money paid them, with 6 per cent. interest. 7his guarantee, 
however, should not be wisunderstood and is fully explained below. 

We have one of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for the small investor to make money—we give as good security 
as the strongest savings bank, and, instead of the 4 per cent. interest on deposits, we can guarantee 25 per cemt. We 
thoroughly believe the lot which we now sell for $420 will in 10 years bring $4,000, in 20 years from $20,000 upwards. If you 
will carefully study this communication, you will see our reasons, 

Our wealthiest families like the Astors have made their money from the increase in value of New York real estate— 

IT TELLS ITS OWN STORY New York City property has increased in value more than that of any other place in the world, because of its immense growth 
ent chows the immense possibilities of epee oe Wels knee, i co~ fact, at the present time we are starting on a new and greater era than ever 
Greater New York’s real estate values. New York City,’ as every one knows, is crowded to the bursting point. Since the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn, the increased facilities of rapid transit by bridge, trolley, and elevated have turned the immense tide of increased 
population Brooklynward. ‘The public have been quick to recognize this as the only and the perfect solution of their problem, 
and Brooklyn is receiving a tremendous influx from overcrowded New York City. Asa result, Brooklyn Bridge has been so severely taxed that new bridges are being built (one of which 
is nearly completed), and tunnels are being dug beneath the East River. Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in Old New York City 
the same distance from City Hall (as our map clearly shows) would cost 20 to 100 times the money, 


WHY WE INVESTED HERE. 


As Real Estate is our business, we study the conditions existing or possible in the various cities of the United States. We have aided in the development of 25 of these citi 
opened 75 di s. After carefully studying New York 12 years before purchase, we, in 1898, saw the immense possible advancement in values, and before the co 
New York -R yt i | de Brook . 0 le—we bought 1,100 acres of the choicest y 
° > mi . ‘ : 
manner o 
that the incr 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





“The Damascus of America.” 





The Metropolis of the Middle West 


Denver, called by some “The 
Queen City of the Plains,” is one 
of the most beautiful cities in the 
United States, and the view of 
the Rocky Mountains from its 
Capitol Hill is one of the grandest 
scenes in the world. You can 
reach Denver in two days from 
New York or Boston by the 

NEw YorRK CENTRAL LINES 
and their connections. 

The gold output of Colorado 
last year was nearly thirty million 
dollars, or about six million dol- 
lars greater than in 1899, A visit 
to Denver is always interesting 
and profitable. 

A copy of No. 21 of the “ Four-Track 
Series,” “* Round the World in ov Days,” 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, 
on receipt of a posta ze stamp, by George 
H Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York ‘Central and Hudson River 


Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 





San Francisco and Return, 
$67.00 


Round-trip tickets from New 
York to San Francisco for the 
International Convention of the 
Epworth League, which will be 
held in the latter city July 18th to 
21st, will be issued by THE LACK- 
AWANNA RAILROAD for $67.00. 
This rate is very low, being less 
than one fare for the round trip. 

Tickets will be on sale July 4th 
to 12th, inclusive ; limit for return, 
August 3lst. This same rate will 
apply from all points on THE 
LACKAWANNA RAILROAD east 
of Scranton. For rates from 
other points write T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, 26 Ex- 
change Pl., New York City. 


Travel 


Travel 





Doctors Say 


during the heated term take wife and the 
children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
N. Y., on the main line and branches of the 
New York, Ontario, and Western frailway y. 
a region of absolute HEALTH AT MOD: 
ERATE COST, 2,000 feet above the sea, 
with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. Send 
7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call 
and get free at offices below the Superbly 
Illustrated Book, “*SUM MI ER HOM 

of 176 pages. It gives list of Hotels, Farms 
and Boarding Houses, with their location, 
rates of board, facilities, attractions, &c. 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion’ tickets at 
reduced rates will be sold at_425 Broadway, 
1354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a_Sum- 
mer home, and also enjoy ing 2. day’s fishing 
in this delightful “region ickets good re- 


turning J Fe ri 

IN NEW YORK: 113, 165, 171, 425, 1354, 
1370 Bind 287 4th Ave., 3 Park Place, 
737 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 153 East 
125th St., 273 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave.; 
Sd offices, Franklin and West 42d St. 


Fe 
IN SROOKL YN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton 


St., 98 Broadway, Eagle Office. 
Passenger rates, 2 cae a mile. 
C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N.Y. 


GOING TO EUROPE ? 


In choosing a tour it is safe to follow the 
majority ; one can’t afford to be careless about 
so important a matter. Your money (cer- 
tainly) and your comfort and health (perhaps) 
are involved. There is only one world-wide 
tourist firm—THOS. COOK & SON. 
Go where you will, you can’t get away from 
them. “‘The best is always the 
cheapest.”’ 

BOOKLETS giving full information re- 
garding ALL our EUROPEAN TOURS 
for this season can be had for the asking. 
50 Parties, 8175 to #1,000. Also 
Independent Steamship and Railroad tickets 
everywhere; rates always the lowest. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU DETAILS? 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK, 261 and 1185 Broadway; Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco,etc. 








TRAVEL 


OUSE-BOAT on the St. Lawrence.— 

A furnished house-boat of three rooms, 

comfortably accommodating four or five per- 

sons, can be chartered tor all or part of the 

summer, and affords an opportunity for a de- 

lightful outing among the Thousand Islands. 
Address No. 5,319, care The Outlook. 








GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for “Bicycling Notes tor 
Tourists Abroad. 


LEYLAND LINE 

BOSTON LIVERPOOL LONDON 

Sailing regularly. ist cabin, $60 upwards, 
depending on steamer. 

Ss. Winifredian (New) 10,500 tons, May 21 
*“ Devonian 11,000 June 5 
** Cestrian 9,000 ** 

** Winifredian (New) 10,500 “ ea 

F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 

' 115 State St., Boston 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 
$225 AND UPWARDS 
Small parties conducted by university men. 
Send for tliustrated circulars. 
DUNNING & SAWYER 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


LEISURELY TRAVEL 


An exceptional opportunity is offered to two 
young ladies for intelligent travel through the 
art centers of Europe. They would be under 
the chaperonage of well-known Boston ladies, 
mother and daughter, thoroughly conversant 
with art and European travel. ae hest 
9g a given and required. dress 
V.5S. V., No. 5,318, care of The Sutionk. 








COACHING IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Russia, Norway; Sweden, Den- 
mark, Scotiand, Ireland, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and ~~ Eighth’'Season. Four Sum- 
paw | July 1 om 200 up. Starting June 13, 29, 

rite for circulars to HoNEY- 
aul Ss ye Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 





A Unsurpassed facilities for travel 
in Europe at reasonable terms, 


with select parties. Send for 
ABROA 


programme. Address 
MRS. M. A. CROSLEY 
502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





EUROPE 


Sail from Beston by the 
ew Twin-Screw Pas- 
senger Steamers ot the 


Dominion Line 


For Cg ge & Liv- 
erpool. S.S. Common- 
—— 13,000 tons; 

New England, 11,60 
tones ; Canada, 9,00 





ton 
For descriptive matter rea satlings address 
Dominion Line, 77 State St., Boston 


Frazar Parties Abroad 


Sailings May 16, June 20, Any 6. Five care- 
fully conducted parties of the highest stand- 
ing—fourteen years’ experience — visiting 
England, France (Brittany and Touraine), 
sium, Holland, Germany (Berlin and 
Dresden), Switzerland and Italy. For itin- 
eraries and references address Mrs. M. D. 
FRAZAR, 72 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Arrangements made for girls at 
a high-class school in Dresden. 


EUROPE ; Small orject party of 


ladies, sailing June 19th. 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium. Address Miss H. M. 
BaRBour, Sl Columbia Hts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


$640 Nine Months Abroad 


to poem | extensive traveling and 
thoroug tuition in Singing, 

$850 ! Fiano, Painting, Languages, etc 
atalogue. .Miss ADA _ M. 
THOMPSON, Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 














Practical Outin 
for Boys, Oxford, Me 
Cottage homes. Study an 
lightfully combined. Weekly excursions in 
foology. botany, etc. Golfing, swimming, 
ating, fishing. Coaching trip through the 
White Mts. A. F. 


-—Vacation School 
uly and August. 
recreation de- 


CALDWELL, A.M., Prin. 





WARD’S TOURS rave 
Europe, June 15 and July3. 30, £. and 


76 days. $175andup. Russian Tour A . 
including Feeatine and Egyet 100days. Pro- 
grams free. V.C. WARD Columbus, O. 
EU ROP Tours Abroad. Very 
attractive, moderate cost. 
limited numbers, special attention to Art gal- 
leries. Accompanied by W. S. Goodnough, 


Director Art Instruction, Nev: York City. Send 
for circulars, 267 Lewis Ave., brooklyn, | A 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
Address for prospectus. of the trip, Miss 
WELDON, “The Moorings,’ Howard, Pa. 


EUROPE in Party of 10 Persons only. Cunard 

Express Stmrs. first class. 62 days, Scotland, 

Switzerland, etc., as in aat7 ts. Also2go0d 

tours, Eng., Paris LY. etc., ae tag 
‘Topp, A.M., Mate N 


EUROPEAN TOURS 





Delighttal Vacation 











e 20th Year. Including Norway, 
_maia. and Mediterranean. Se- 
Cs nducied : OR and MRS. 

*, Pf cted_by ; MR: 
#o*,* S. PAINE, Glens Falis, N.Y 





N_ IDEAL TRIP.— Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar, Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzer- 

land, aon Coaching trip: ingland and Scot- 

land. Send for booklet eatrice Presswood 
King, 385 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P Summer Season. 
20 Tours. $250 up. 
expenses. _ Ad- 


dress BAKER & GIBSON, 93 Nassau, N.Y, 


20 Tours to Europe. Programmes 

on application. Rundreise tickets at 
30% reduction from ordinary rates. ANGLO- 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 1358 Broadway, N. Y,. 
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; __ Travel 


SUNMER 
HOMES 
IN 


VERMONT 








AND ON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


$4.00 and upward per 
week. Send 4c. postage for 
Illustrated Book. 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A. 
385 Broadway, N. Y. 

















HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Austria 


parr” TYROL, AUSTRIA 
i ° § 
ianshowiens og feet above the sea, 
with dry, braeimg cli- 

mate. Modern con- HOTEL TIROL 
veniences. Best ref- (open ail the year). 
erences. Illustrative pamphlets, descriptive, 
seepectively. of Innsbruck and of the driving 
trip from Innsbruck to Oberammergau, sent 
gratis on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 











x France 
PENSION HAWKES 
PARIS 7 Avenue du Trocadéro, 
First-class American house. Delighttully 
situated. Easy access to all parts. 


JENSION LAFAYETTE, PARIS. 
Garden; modern comfort; central and 
healthiest quarter. Moderate terms. Mlle. 
Griebin Tabar, 38 Rue de la Pompe, l6e Arr. 








Germany 
Bad Nauheim 


PENSION VICTORIA 


Parkstrasse 34. First class. Lift. 
The Misses E. and T. SCHNEIDER. 


] BADEN. Hotel d’Angleterre. 
e Magnificently redecorated, first-class 
hotel. Finest position opposite Kurhaus and 
Park. Every modern comfort. Restaurant. 


EISSER HIRSCH, Schwarzburg, 
Thuringia, Germany. First-ciass family 
hotel. Best samttary improvements. Tennis, 
trout angling, dark room. VPatronized by 
H.M. Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
dands. Apply for illustrated pamphlets. 














Italy 
PISA (Italy) 


GRAND HOTEL 


moderate terms. 





American 
home, very 
German management. 





___ Switzerland —eP: 


Hotel Euler, Bale, Switzerland 


Opp. Central, Station. Electric light. _ Lift. 
Extensive grounds. BUCHER-DURRER, Prop. 


SWITZERLAND 
LAUSANNE 
Grand Hotel Riche-Mont 
First-class. Splendidly situated. Patronized 
by Americans. Write for tariff and pamphlet. 








Canada 


MYRTLE HOUSE 

re DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 

lhe best house in Digby. Golf Links. Send 

for booklet. AUBREY BROWN, Mer. 
Digby, 


Nova _ Scotia TREFRY HOUSE 
On the shore of Digby Basin. Broad ve- 
randas; home comforts. J. A. TREFRY. 


{TRATTON HOUSE, Port Carling, 
iY Muskoka Lakes, Canada.—Most 
convenient and centrally situated pomt on 
the Lakes. Exclusively a Tourist House, 
table and up-to-date ; baths; boating, 
fishing, ete. Cool and salubrious climate. 
l'erms moderate. Apply JoHN FRASER, Prop. 











fish 





t . . 
iate Grand_Tracadie Beach, 
Hotel Acadia P. E. ISLAND. 





Steamers from 


LEWIS WHARF, BOSTON, 


connecting at 
points 


Yarmouth for a 


in the Maritime Provinces. 


Nova Scotia 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE 


The Cool, Restful 
NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


wemiswanieeait® YARMOUTH LINE 


Additional sailings during the summer months. 


For guide-books, descriptive folders, and other information address 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited) 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





PRESENT 


The « LAND OF EVANGELINE” in 
Nowa S$cotia 


The Delightful Vacation Land of America 


Reached by the Dominion Atlantic Railway Line from Boston. Three 
palatial twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers, ‘‘ Prince George," 
** Prince Arthur," and “‘ Prince Edward,"’ in service present season. 


SAILINGS. 
Wharf (foot State St.), 


Steamer leaves Boston, Long 


‘Tuesday and Friday 4 p.m. 

DAILY SERVICE begins about June 30. 

UNDER 14 HOURS FROM BOSTON 

. p . For full information as to sailings, rates, etc., also delightfully 
written guide-book entitled ‘* The Land of Evangeline and Gateways Thither,’’ mailed free, 
write to J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 228 Washington St., Boston. 





dation for 300 guests. 


ERE | ANAS 
x t ers for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay, and 
" Ola ty | Y. — A round trip unequaled in America, 

t 





The New Route to the Far-Famed Saguenay 
and the only rail route to the delightful Sum- 
mer resorts and fishing grounds north of 

Juebec and to Lake St. Tohn and Chicoutimi, 
through the Canadian Adirondacks, Trains 
connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay steam- 


rough matchless forest, mountain, river and 
lake scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by 


daylight and back to the Fortress City, touching at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the lower St. Law. 
rence, with their chain of commodious hotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake St. Tohn, has first-class accommo- 
Connections for Grand Mére, and the Celebrated Shawenegan Falls. 


Apply in 


~ ; c re 0 incipal cities. A 
New York to J. W. ALLISON, Vanderbilt Ave. and 44th St., and to ticket agents of all principa 
beautifully illustrated guide-book free. ALEX. HARDY,G.P.A.; J. G. SCOTT, Genl. Mgr., Quebec, Can. 





Canada 





Connecticut 





Qunny Lodge Farm, Tupperville, An- 
SS napolis, N. S.—Most desirable place for 
pate. seeking health, rest, and quiet sports. 


or particulars apply J. G. DURLING. 





i j F oO 
Acadia Seminary Hotel ,)ant fhe 
WOLFVILLE, N. S. 

The finest resort in Nova Scotia. 100 large, 
airy rooms; perfect sanitation ; Haat water ; 
home cooking; superb view. 


solf Links. 
Write for circulars. RockwetLt Co., Props. 





Connecticut a 


THE MONTOWESE 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 
At the widest part of Long Island Sound. 
The most delightful location on the entire 
coast, particularly desirable for families. Ex- 
cellent bathing and_ boating. Golf, music, 
electric lights. Send for booklets. 
W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 
B oO A R D Excellent accommo- 
dation and __ board 
from June 15 to Sept. 15 at a beautiful, health- 
ful country place, suburbs of city in Con- 


necticut. Golf, tennis, fishing, etc. Address 
Mrs. C. M. Woopsipe, Hartford, Conn. 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. . 
High altitude, pure water, perfect drainage, 
no malaria. Otis passenger elevator, New 
sun parlor. Golfing. Booklet on application. 


Washington, Conn., Litchfield Co 


The G ffers accommo- 


0 
uanery lon dations ina town 
3 _ noted 
healthful location, beautiful scenery, fine 


for _its 
drives. Attractive informal social life. Facilities 














qc. 


st boating, bathing, fishing. Send for 
us. Te @. HALL: Mere” 





for tennis. golf, bowling, basket-ball. Instruc- 
tion in school and coliege studies if desired. 





Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich,Ct. — First-class in ali respects 
home comtorts. H.M. Hitcucock. M.D. 


MYSTIC, CONN, Summer board at 


. private residence, 
overlooking Sound and ocean. Large house 
and grounds. Season rates for ten weeks. 
Mrs. M. R. PRENTICE, Mystic, Conn. 


OLD LYME INN 


Old Lyme, Connecticut 
On Shore Line R. R. Opens about June Ist 
upon completion of extensive improveinents, 
Large sun parlor. Open plumbing. Pictur- 
esque walks and drives. Boating and bath- 
ing. Table and appointments strictly’ first 
class. Further particulars on 2 pplication to 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Proprietor. 











Maine 

N AINE, Bailey’s Island, Casco 
Bay.—The Willows and new Cot- 

tage open_June Ist. Sailing, bathing. Golf 

near by. Circular. Miss MASSEY. 





NV OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Cam- 
den, Maine.— High elevation. grand 
views of mountains, islands, and bay; fine 
table and service, best mountain spring water 
perfect sanitation; good boating, livery, and 
zolf. Open June 25. Address Martinsville, 
<nox County, Maine, until June 10; after, 
Camden. F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGE 


CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
Casco Bay, Me. 
Ten miles from Portland. Accommodate 30, 
Circular for terms. H. L. HAMILTON, Prop. 




















i 





RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





Maine 


Maine 


Massachusetts 





THE PEPPERRELL 
Kittery Point, Me. 


Fine view of Ocean_and Harbor.* Sygomes 
for Portsmouth, also York Harbor R. R 
tro! = A very near. Cuisine excellent. Special 
rates for June. Address until May . 29th, 1949 
N. lsth St., Phila., Pa. Mrs. H. A COBB. 





Casco Bay, Coast of Maine 


Delighttul situation; fine views; sheltered 
walks; boating, thing, and fis ing; pure 
pe and water; 3 good food ; 5 chetee company. 
4 miles from railr ee statio 
Miss S. G. SIMPSON, Deenewick, Maine. 


THE ACADIAN astine, Me. 
attractive golf links ; driving; fishing. Rea- 
sonable rates. W. A. WALKER, Manager. 








Misgetewente Lodge, Heron Island, 
Me.—A cool, high. and beautiful summer 

home, with sea an —, Open June 20. 

Send for booklet. A. P. GAMAGE. 


HE CHAMPERNOWNE, Kittery 

Point, Me. Opensearlyin June. Good 

beatin yt bathing, and fishing, ‘Terms liberal. 
CE MITCHELL, Prop. 


Geer BOARD, Bis to 87 yer. # 
MT. VIEW OUSE, Lock 

Mills, Me.— Bite mountains. fahing, 

boating. Highelevation. S. 5S. FELT. 


OGUNOUIT, ME. 


With its Magnificent Ocean and Inland Scen- 
ery, is s Visteon suited to the needs of the 
Summer ee wee CELLENT FUR- 
NISHE COTTAGES of trom 6 to 4 
rooms to A the best of water; open fires ; 
exposed plumbing; best hair mattresses, etc. 


The Lookout (0 Israel’s Head) 


New house; very gh; 
large rooms with grand ocean and. country 
views ; fine beach and picturesque 
Gero. H. LirTrLeFIe_p, Ogunquit, Me. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


SAINT ASPINQUID HOTEL 
Best location, encallegt beach, 85 miles from 
Boston. S. J. PERKINS, Prop. 


COLONIAL INN ree 


Hotel, beautifully situated on Maine eee. 
Send for circulars and terms. _ A 
Aakon H. LItTT.Leriecp, Ogunquit, - 


CEAN VIEW HOUSE, Ogunquit, 

Me.—Finely located, modern 1mprove- 

ments. Opens in June. Cottage to let, arse 
rooms. Address GEO. A. ADAMS 


OGUNQUIT, ME, Summer boarders 


* in private family 
on a farm; one mile from beach, near rocks 
and surf. Very quiet. Mrs. D. W. PERKINS. 


THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, ME. 


Highest illage in 
Sanitarium Maine. Mountain scen- 


























No malaria. Open fi res. Sunny rooms. 
Biths : Electricity. Be. Cc, F. HAMMOND. 


( CEANIC HOUSE, Peaks Island, 

Me.—Open June 1. One of the finest 
locations in Casco Ba Bathing, boating, 
and fishing. Mrs. R. . STERLING. Prop. 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 
The EDGEMERE and BAY VIEW HOUSE 
One of the most beautiful spots on the Maine 


coast to spend a summer’s vacation. Send for 
descriptive booklet. W. G. TIBBETTS. 


ORTON HOUSE, Round Pond, 
Maine.—Seaside resort on the coast 
of Maine, midway between Rockland and 
Portland. Always cool., Excellent oppor- 
tunity for fishing, boating, bathing, .~ 
bicycling. Terms to $7 per week, inch 
ing rooms ent table. 

















HOTEL SORRENTO 


ANNEX and COTTAGES 


Sorrento, Maine 
OPENS JUNE 1ST 
Private Baths. Excellent Cuisine. 
For terms, address until June 15th, 
E. R. GRABOW, Manager 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Manager Hotel Buckminster, Boston, Mass. 


The SIPPEWISSETT 


FALMOUTH, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
“The * Waldorf’ of the Cape.” 
Second season opens last of June. Located 
only 100 feet from water ; feet of wide 
piazza entirely surrounding the hotel. All 
modern conveniences. Electric lights, bells. 
long distance eit links inside hot and cold 
Se 8, etc, witer for the exclusive use 

of guests. ds, pool, bowling, bathing, 
croquet. Magnificent drives, etc. A casino 
with orchestra daily. 





GRINDSTONE INN 


WINTER HARBOR, MAINE 
Ideal resort of America. Alwa 
Golf, boating, fishing, Eee dsives. Wie: or 
circular to 
ERNEST G. GROB, Manager, 
Hotel Grenoble, New York City. 





Massachusetts 


Ashley Hill Cottage, Alandar, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. Most beautiful scene 

of Berkshire. 2,000 feet above tide: cool, 
healthful; spring water. Mrs. L. MELIUS: 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


ROBBINS SPRING HOTEL 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


(OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR) 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


“NEAR THE OCEAN” 


s° THE LINWOOD 
“RIGHT ON THE OCEAN” 
(SUMMER RESORTS) 
PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
Circulars. F. H. PRATT, Proprietor. 


THE OUTLOOK | Sixteenth season. 
Mrs. Lucy F. PERKINS Scenery. Piazzas. 
Highest near_Boston._ Stable. dice hone. 
Booklet. ARLINGTON HEICHTS. 


Out on the Cool Ocean 


Off Manchester-by-the-Sea 


THE WINNEEGAN 
Baker Island, Mass. 
For booklet and information address 
HENRY W. MORSE, Proprietor, Salem, Mass. 


PEACE HAVEN COTTAGE 


Brant Rock, Mass.—A charming home 
by the open ocean. Wide piazzas. - Spacious 
dining Foom. Send for eoeed ooklet 


EARLE, M.D., or Supt., Box 16. 
COTUIT, MASS, De- 
Et Mtass— HOUSE, Dorchester, 























at Santuit Hotel 
O D boating, bathing, fishing. 





A PE Spend the Summer 
lightful climate ; golf, 
Mass.—Water front; first-class; terms 


modera For particulars address Dr. 
r a SIMONDS, "Pucdeleter. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


Olid Historical New England Shore Town 
near Plymouth 


Powder Point Hall 


AND COTTAGES 
Open July Ast to Sept. 9, Golf, sailing, 
bathing, tennis courts, shade_trees. Illus- 
trated klet. Address C. M. READE, 
Room 637 Exchange B dg., Boston, Mass. 





THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER 
Cape Ann, Mass. 
n ideal Summer Resort for health and 
at Excellent cuisine. Lnstrated booklets. 
F. H. SAWYER, Prop. 
rw Bass Rocks, 
TheTho ald -Gloucester, Mass. 
Within a minute’s walk from — cars 
and beach; fine surf pathing 5 
rooms with closets. Golf 7? in rear of 
building. For booklet ~ + 
Mrs. LUCY A. JACKMAN, 


The BARRINGTON 


ew_modern hotel amid the Berkshire 
Hille Charmingly situated upon Berkshire 
— hts. Open June 15. Every provision for 
mfort. Golf and all other outdoor sports. 

123 ¢ guests. For booklet and rates address 
SMALL& ROWE, Great Barrington, Mass. 


The Berkshire Inn 
Amid Famous Berkshire Hills 
350 ft. frontage. Charming summer. resort. 
Golfing etc. Booklets. CALEB TICK- 

NOR & SON, Great Barrington, Mass. 


THE HESPERUS MAGNOLIA, 


Open June to Oct. Retieced ea ay 2 June 
and September. ORRA PAIGE, Propr. 


MARBLEHEAD 


MASS. 


ROCK-MERE INN 


NOW BUILDING 
and igen: for guests June Ist. Fg be front 
Inn is the great Yach enter, 
~# presents a magnificent panorama from 
verandas. Cuisine excellent; boating, bath- 
ing, and drives. Booklet. G.'H. BRACKETT. 


Marblehead, Mass. PLS, HOUSE 

R. GILEs, propri- 
etor (for many years the yah manager 
of Cove Cottages), announces the opening 
of his new house. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Reasonable rates. Beautiful location. 


THE NANEPASHEMET 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
Open, plumbing and lighted throughout by 
pay ay ,— June 1. Finest location 
on the North Shore. Every room has ocean 
view. Special rates for, June. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. E.C. BROWN, Prop. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


MENAUHANT (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. 
New sanitary plumbing. Commands the 
highest-class patronage. The purest_of 
spring water. Perfect cuisine; good fish- 
ing: fachting pneu assed. Fine roads for 
bicycling. Golf. Music. _ Absolutely the 
coolest spot and ‘best bathing 2r Cape Cod. 
Opens June 22d. _>end for booklet 

FLOYD TRAVIS, Prtpciates. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD. Open 
May to October. Mrs. Harriet E. TEAL. 
































rookbank,”’ Gloucester, Mass.— 
the State highway between Magnolia 
and oy delightful situation for sum- 
mer ‘orest and seashore. First 





THE OCEAN } Writs fe HIGHLAND 


0. TRURO, 


CAPE COD Mass. for booklet and 
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____Massachusetts 


C a p e pel Oo d Sunset Cottage Cottage 


reopens June Ist. 

delightful sea- 

side resort.. Fine_ table. Ag Sine bathing, 
beautiful drives. Golf links near by. 

The Misses Carret, Osterville, Mass. 

Finest sit- 


New Oakdene uation on 


Cape Ann, broad ocean view. Built and fur- 
nished new 1900; all modern improvements ; 
also annex Oakdene Cottage, open June Ist. 
Mrs. J. J. DEAN, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


leer GRANITE VIEW, Pigeon 
‘| ove, Mass.—Opens June 1, 1901. 
| upon the ecenn. Circulars sent 
upon application. Mrs. E. E. PIERCE, 


Quissett CAPE 
Mass. “¥8% Cop 


THE QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE 


offers most delightful summer accommoda- 
tions. Write for book. G. W. FISH. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


The Ideal Summér Resort 
BEACH HOUSE. Send for circular. 
G. H. BRINTON, Siasconset, Mass. 


C= Cottage, Scituate, Mass. 

On a farm overlooking ocean. Modern 
conveniences ; rn table. Bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing. . HAMMOND, Box 91. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, Sheffield, Mass.—Large 
house with modern conveniences, exten- 
sive grounds, fine water, shade, piazzas, etc. 
5 min. from station. Accommodations for 25. 
ferms moderate. For particulars, references, 
etc., address Miss Matthews, Sheffield, Mass. 


HE BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
South Williamstown, Mass.— 
THE IDLEWILD. Open June lst. Ac- 
commodates 100. Elevation 1,000 ft. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, and ye wed For rates and 
descriptive book write H, C. SAvAGE, Prop. 


THE LITTLE ANAWAN 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
Under new management. Opens June 1. 
Thoroughly renovated, new and latest im- 





























proved sanitary arrangements. Special rates 
tor June. Write for illustrated circular, 
Tel. con. C. F. GARDNER, Mer. 





WEST CHOP 
THE CEDARS Martha’sV th aes 
With Furnished Cotta 
Will open June 15. Hotel a cottages 
beautifully located near the water. E. 
CLIFFORD, 


Prop., 249 Berkeley St., Bostes. 





New Hampshire 


White Mountains 8 BARTLETT, 


H.—Board in 
private family. Large a 


Good table. 
‘Terms $5 to $7 per week. G. K. Howarb. 


Fitzgerald Cottage Bethighem 


Anew modern house, furnace heat, home > 
forts, rates moderate. Open early and 
Moc lern improvements. Fine tennis court, 9 


Isles of Shoals 


TEN MILES AT SEA 


Appledore and Oceanic Hotels 
OPEN JUNE 27TH 


ea iy situated on an island off the 

New Hampshire. Good, boating 
swimming, tennis, bowling, and 

Climate unrivaled, excellent for Hay 

feve \s a health resort it has no equal. 

fine steamer connects at Portsmout io 

trains leaving Boston at 9:30 a.m. and 3:30 

PN arriving at t he Island at 12:15 p.m. and 

> M. For circulars address 

LAtGHTON BROTHERS. Ap Pip or 
Star Island, off Portsmouth, N.H 











A SANATORIUM 


will be complete about July Ist. 


Galen Hall 


A HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


We have been compelled to decline so much business, owing to the 
limited capacity of our present building, that we are erecting a new 
brick wing with 80 rooms, hoping to accommodate our friends. It 


F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 





New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 





URNER HOUSE, Bethlehem, 

N. H.—On = main street. Pure water; 
good —— + Blenty of room and shade ; 
x0. URNER & SON. 





HE PARK VIEW, Bethlehem, 

N. H.—A first-class hotel ; ail modern 

improvements ; table the re terms reason- 
able. Circulars. H. F. RDY, Prop. 


HILLSIDE FAST ANDOVER 
A id ~ 
FARM ¢ w.#LANDERS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE AND 14 COTTAGES 


In every particular a leading summer resort, 
favored with clientage of the highest order, 
Location unsurpassed. GOLF links and 

NNIS courts unexcelled. Address 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, 


FLUME HOUSE 
Franconia Notch, Beautifully situated near 
many points of interest. Five —, from 
Profile House. Open June * to Oct. 

S.R. ELLIOTT, eran. 


The Parsons Farm 


COLEBROOK, N. H.—The western 
gateway of the Rangeley Lake region. Liv ery; 
electric lights and bells ; telephone, telegraph 
bath suits; golf; tennis; canoeing 3 hunting 
and fishing. Send for illustrated booklet. 


ASQUAM LAKES 


The New Asquam 


(Replacing Asquam House) 
Open June to October 
riving. bostieg. bathing, bass-fishing. 

sheng gi Hill, He i? N. H. 

GEO. E. JEWELL, Manager. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 
INTERVALE, N. H. 

Open June 1. Fine view of the mountains. 

New improvements include private baths, 

steam heat, and electric li hts. A pretty 

booklet is sent free. J. A. BArRNEs’ Sons. 


Jackson Falls House Jackson, N. H. 


Open early i in 
June; reduced rates early and late in peqen ; ; 
excellent sanitary arrangements; golf links. 
Write for circulars. Trickey Bros., Props. 


























ron Mountain House, Jackson, 
White Mountains, N. H.—Goif.. Open 
June Ist-Nov. Ist; steam heat and all mod- 
ern conveniences. Write for an_ illustrated 
booklet. W. A. MESERVE, Mer. 


Ba. s Hotel, Long ptand, Lake 

Winnipisaukee, N.H. I “ovely moun- 

tain and lake scenery: excellent table; fresh 

Bathin — P< few rates fine boating, 

thing, and fishing ; nz rates une and July 
— season. 11TH, Propr. 


HIGHLAND FARM 
NO. SANDWICH, N. H. 
Beautifully located ona high elevation ; ex- 











tensive mountain views. Ope June to Nov. 


For folders address C. R. FELLOWS, Prop. 


Pine Grove Springs Hotel 


SPOFFORD, N. H. June 10 to Oct. 1. 


THE IDE Al. RE SORT for HEALTH, 
REST, and PLEASURE. Situated in pine 
forest, on banks ee beautiful Lake Spofford. 
1,1W feet above sea. Celebrated Spring 
Water. Unlimited amusements. Golf Links. 
Magnificent drives. jiberal management. 
Moderate rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 

ATWOOD, Manager 

AddreSs until June 1. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 


Lene “97> Ny OTTAGE, No. Con- 
way, H. A little out of the village. 
Shady rns to ne views: large rooms; excel- 
lent table. Send for circular. Geo. F’. Wolcott. 


THE MIRAMONTE INN 


and Cottage 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
Will be open for guests July 1. Special rates 
for June and July. ddress 
Miss EST EY, Putney, Vermont. 


HITE_MOUNTAINS.—HOTEL 
LOOK-OFYF, Sugar Hill, N. H. 
Elevation 2,000 feet. Electric lights, eleva- 
tor, orchestra, golf, and 3 ~~ door sports. 
Address until June 1, H. URST 
105 Summer St., Room F, 











—— 


North Conway, White 
The Kearsarge yountains, N. H. 
First-class table; private baths; modern 1m- 
provements; excellent Golf Links. Mag- 
nificent scenery and liberal r+tes.. Write 
for booklet. J. L. GIBSON, Manager. 








New Jersey 


THE STAFFORD 


400 Fourth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


New management. Cuisine excelient, Spe- 
cial rates June ana Septem oe. Booklet. 
HAWTHORNE. 





The Lehman-Craig Hall 


Near Board Walk, with view of Ocean. 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Sun parlor. Rooms with bath. Library with 
magazines. Afternoon tea. Evening dinner. 
30o0klet. CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE Established 1876. 


Ocean Grove, 
N. J., Pitman Ave., near the ocean. Spe- 
cial rates for June. CHAS. J. HUNT. 


THE ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N.J. Opens June 8 

Hot sea-water baths in house and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel home by 
the Sea. Beach Haven is noted for its match- 
less bay for saiiing and fishing, 1ts superb 
bathing, and the select class of its patrons. 
Send Sr souvenir. Rout. B. ENGL & Son, 
Mt. Holly, N. J., until June Ist. 


THE TREMONT, Sea Girt, N. J. 


Special June rate, $10 for best rooms. 














Every room full ocean view. _J.S. HInKson, 
4206 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RECREATION . DEPARTMENT 





_____—New Jersey 


New York 


New York 





LONG BRANCH 


WEST END HOTEL 
AND COTTAGES 


Situated on bluff facing ocean. 
Cottages open Saturday, June 8 
Hotel opens Thursday, June 20 
New York Office, 115 Broadway (Room 76),-4 
W. E. HILDRETH, Mer. 


PINE BLUFFINN 
POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


Seashore and country combined; situated 
among the pines on high bluff on Manasquan 
River not far from ocean. Surf and still- 
water bathing. boating, hy ay country 
club with sat tain 200 feet from Inn. _ Elec- 
— lights and all conveniences. Special 
rates for June and September. Opens May 
30th. yh for peo 
WA R P. BEERS, Manager. 





ADIRONDACKS. Hotel Ayers 
on LAKE DUANE is certainly the Pearl 
of the Mountains. For illustrated book- 
let of thisbeautiful resort apply to W. J. 

AYERS & SON, Ayers, Franklin Co., N.Y. 


Whiteface Inn, Adirondack Co.,Owner. 
Lake Placid, N. Y., in the "Adiron- 
dacks. Opens June Ist. New building and new 
Sains hall this season. Finest golf. For 
klet_and particulars address Edward 
Griffith, Mer.,3 Park Place, NewYork City. 
Camp Seow: 


ADIRONDACKS and Cotta 


Fourth Lake Walon Chain. Write for aw 
let. GEO. H. SNYDER, Eagle Bay, N. Y. 


dirondacks. — Hunters’ Home, New 
Russia, Essex Co., N. Y.. A homelike 
hotel in the heart of the Adirondacks. Write 
for circulars. LAVERTY BROS., Prop’rs. 


ADIRONDACKS 


fightful sammer home. 
booklet. C 














Pine Grove 
Cottage. De- 
Send for illustrated 
H. Morhous, Jay, Essex Co.,N.Y. 





____New York City 


44 East 32.—Superior house, large, cool 

rooms, excellent table. ‘Transients. 
Table board. Southern patronage aieee 
References. Mrs. CARPENTER 


4 THSTREET, 218 WEST. Rooms 
and board. Convenient, to shopping 

district and all theaters. F a ies or single 

persons. References. E. B. Hircucock. 











New York 


The Inn (ew 


At ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, L. I. 
On the Ocean Front 
QUIET, DAINTY, LUXURIOUS 
Open May 1 to Nov. 1 
FRED’K W. AVERY, Prop. 





Rocky Point Inn 


Head of ‘‘ Fourth Lake,”’ Fulton Chain 


ADIRONDACKS 
Attracts Refined and Substantial 
People 

Open June 15th. F a illustrated book- 
let address ELMER BL AR, Secretary, 
445 Western Ave., Albany, N N.Y. 


LAKE MEACHAM 
Adirondacks 


Duane, New York. Most beautiful lake 
in the woods, and in the heart of the St. Regis 
system. Fine beach, the best of fishing and 
hunting, good boats ‘and trusty guides, good 
roads t rough unbroken forests. Golf links. 
New buildings. Postal telegraph and daily 
mail. We offer comfort, rest, and quiet. 
May Ist to October Ist. 


Lake Meacham Hotel Company 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 
S. KELLEY, [anager - New York 


Accommodates 200; hot and cold 
water, electric bells; baths, open fireplaces, 
latest sanitary system ; small orchestra ; table 
first-class; hunting and fishing in season} 
illustrated booklet on application. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 
Lower Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


A most delightful lake and mountain resort. 
Perfect Golt Links. Opens June New 
York Office, Astor Court Bldg., 25 W. 33d St. 


UNDERCLIFF 
On Lake Placid Adirondacks 


OPEN JUNE 25th 
Engagements “or rooms and cottages are now 
closing. Irs. ». HUNT, Mer. 


143 Madison Ave., New York City. 

















Avon Sulphur Springs 


Near Buffalo and Rochester 


Delighttully located for rest and recreation. 
Modern Hotel appointments. ~Recoveries 
from Rheumatism and Gout are rapid under 
the Hot Sulphur Baths and the Hot Air 
(baking) Treatments. Brine Baths, a fine 
tonic. Static and Galvanic Electricity and 
Massage. Elevator, Electtic Lights, and 
Call Bells. Address Drs. CYRUS ALLEN 
& SON, Sanitarium, Avon, N. Y. 


BUFFALO 


Visitors well cared for at the fine new 


WOODBINE HOTEL 


Johnson Park 


All rooms large, airy, and beautifully fur- 
nished. Rates, $1 up per person. Excellent | 
café. Write for bookiet. 


PAN-AMERICAN modations in Elm- 


wood district. Large and airy rooms, $1.00 
per day and upward per person. Special rates 
to parties of four or more. For further 
particulars address Mrs. T. H. MEYER 
382 Elmwood aAve., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gist ERs Pan-American HOTEL. 

The largest in the world. Send for map of 

city and Exposition grounds, also folder tell- 

ing how to Save aang, ag and Secure RyaraD 
teed accommodations 

Buffalo, N.Y.,Prop. * 3. s Hotel at Expo- 

sition. Statler’s Restaurant, Ellicott Square. 


PAN-AMERICAN, Buffalo, N.Y. 


428 NORWOOD AVE. 
Rooms, Elmwood district, $1.00 to $1.50 per 
person. Address * THE NORWOOD. 


PAN-AM. EX, Rooms in private 


* house, Elmwood dis- 
trict, near two Exp. entrances. $1 and up. 
Card showing location, with particulars, on re- 
quest. Address 759 B ird Ave., Buffalo. N. Y. 


pe -American Lodgings.—Accom- 

modations reserved in advance. Direct 
car line to Exposition. T om, basis of $1 a 
night per person. Mrs. L. W. Robinson, 129 
Elmwood Av., Buffaio, N.Y.(Private family. ) 


2 








First-class accom- 


. 

















Elmwood district. Private 
residence. 10 rooms, first class. 
Breakfasts. _ Engage now. 


PaNn-AM 


H.S.Champlin, 578 Breckenridge St., Buffalo. ; 





é py booked now tor 
Pan American dates at moderate 
gree. Location denied e. Rets.ex. Mrs. 
7. B. CLEVES, 383 Bryant St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Visitors to Pan-American can make 

advance arrangements. Hotel Columbia 
accommodates 800; two blocks from Union 
Depot. Send for booklet. Buffalo, N. Y 


AN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 

Four rooms in fine private residence close 

to direct car line can be engaged as wanted. 
Address 310 Norwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











an-American! Private residence. 
Bath. Mrs. CoryvELL, 72 Elighvend Ave., 
near Delaware, Buffalo. Rooms $2 and $3. 
Address above or care Columbia Nat’i Bank 


ANNER HOUSE. 
Adirondacks. 
please you. 


ate. J.s 


TIXHOUSAND ISLANDS, N. Y.— 
Homelike boarding house, ‘shaded lawn, 

steamboat excursions, good fishing and boat- 

ing. Apply Mrs. THos. REES, Clayton, N.Y. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special.advantages. 
Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box 19. 


(| er Hampton, Long Island.—Mrs. 
Ann Parsons Cottage. A refined sum- 
mer home. Large, airy rooms; excellent 
tabie ; modern conveniences ; good — 
Fine Golf links on coast; bathing, boatin 
tehing.. For terms, etc., address Miss I. 
WHITNEY, East Hampton, L. I., N. Y 


The GLEASON emir 
SANITARIUM “* *°* 





In the Northern 
A summer resort that will 
Easy of access and terms mnpder- 
. Kirly, Prop.,Chateaugay Lake, N.Y 














REBUILT. Elevator. Steam heat. Elec- 
tric bells. Sun par i forms of baths. 
Electricity and massage. Bier ine a Colt. 
Drivin e Cc. 


Sernenty of W fareaw Salt Satie, setient 
phsgican. Write for booklet to 
Edward B. Gleason, Proprietor. 


THE FRONTENAC 


The Gem of the St. Lawrence River 


AND ONE OF THE MOST MAG- 
NIFICENT OF SUMMER HOTELS 


OPENS JUNE 12th. CLOSES OCT. Ist 


Situated on an island in the St, Lawrence 
River, it has a Selightiul. cool and invigorat- 
ing climate, All forms of amusements, in- 
cluding fishing, boating, bowling, tennis, ae 

here is also an excellent nine-hole golt 
course on the island owned and controlled 
by the hotel. 

fr. Henry Brock, represenain the 
Frontenac, can e seen at Fifth Aye. Hotel 
or will call at_ your residence and give f full 
information. Otherwise address 
C. G. TRUSSELL, Mer. 
FRONTENAC, JEFFERSON CO.,N.Y. 
Also Manager Hotel Bon Air, Augusta, Ga. 


Quiet—Comfortable—Homelike 


THE WILLEY HOUSE 








HURRICANE, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Opens June Ist 


pei [une rates and other particulars 
Y WILLEY, Propr. 


For s 


write HARV 





